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Vear, $3; in advance 
Price, { Single Copies, 10 ces. 7 } 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE BEST MUSIC-BOOKS! 


URCH OFFERING. 
er dozen), has the best arranged and largest collection 
tor Episcopal Choirs ever published. 6 
Venites, 19 Gloria Patris, 23 Glorias, etc., ete., all in 
Anthem form, besides a large variety of Chants, and 
‘Anthems for Christmas, EASTE - and other festi- 
vals. Although prepared expressly for the Episco- 
pal Service the large number of fine Anthems ren- 
ders it one of the best Anthem books for all Choirs. 


Easter Music! Easter Carols! Easter Anthems! 


CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND SEM- 
INARIES. Among many good ones may be 
mentioned Maude Irving (75cts.); Lessons in 
Charity (60 cts.); Guardian aepet (50 cts.) ; 
Coronation (60 cts.); Culprit Fay (31); and 
Fairy Bridal (50 cts.) 


The present number of WEEKLY MusIcAL RECORD 
is fullof Easter Music. Send 6 cts. for it. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE ($3.25) is the most pop- 
ular ever issued, as proved positively by the sale of 
hundreds of thousands of copies. Examine it. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
214 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston Public Schools. 


An Examination of candidates for Certificates of 
Qualification of four grades will be held at the GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, West Newton Street, beginning at 9 
A. M., April 9, and continuing three days. 

Cireulars giving full information concerning the 
Examination can be had from the Secretary of the 
Board of Supervisors, at the rooms of the School Com- 


mittee, Mason street. 
SAMUEL ELIOT, 


Feb. 1, 1879. 
206 F'.6,20, M.6,20, A.3 Superintendent. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Instruction in Science. 


Outlines of the courses for 1879 can be procured 
from the instructors at Cambridge, Mass. 


CHEMISTRY, Mr. C. F. MABERY. 
BOTANY, Prof. G. L. GoopALE. 
GEOLOGY, Course I., Mr. WM. M. DAVIS, JR. 
GEOLOGY, Course I/., Prof. N. 8. SHALER. 


During the last six years more than 250 persons, 
chiefly teachers in colleges and schools of the higher 
grades, have attended these courses at the University. 
The courses for 1879 will begin on July 7, and con- 
tinue six weeks. 214 ¢ eow 


Vacation July & Aug. 
EUROPE wit: 
Third Year. 


Party to 


Send for book, “‘ Two MONTHS IN EUROPE,” and cir- 
cular of Sammer’s tour. Unusual advantages at 


very reasonable rates. 
M.6, 0. R. BURCHARD, 
A.3,M.1,J.5 State Normal School, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number le 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
Ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


Summer School of Elocution, 


BY 


S. S. HAMILL, 


ge of The Science of Elocution, will open June 10, 
Puri at 710 West Monroe St., Chicago, E[il. 
pils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and Dra 
urse of lessons diagram of the principles 

of expression, Bu 1 


‘0 School of Oratory will open a Summer 
A eachers on July 1st, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
venue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Address for full particulars, 
G. WALTER DALE, Princ, 


THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


= healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, New Werk City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
_ 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 


Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


1S Boylston St., 2. Y. M. C. Union. 


ta Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate. 203 m 


School of Vocal Art, 
For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS ( OLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James //ote/, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadciphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. §@" Spring Term 


ng April7. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application. 
J OW: SHOEMAKER, ‘AM. Prest. 


FOR SALE, 
Glenwood Classical Seminary, 


At WEST BRATTLEBORO’, VT., 
At very low figures. 
rticul apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


212 Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 


ARD BUYER ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 


pure 5 I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, etc, ; 
your name on every Card. HOW youcan MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in 1 package 
to your address, post-paid. You thus make 82c. on $1. 
For 15c. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
ges, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, post-paid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
60¢, 40c, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed ty Ag jour- 
nal, ROBINSON, Author, efc., 64 Fedgral Boston. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
ew School 
First-Class Boarding House, Rec- 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., ords, Reports, and Prizes. Milliems now iu use, with 


h i lof ¥ 
London, England. Pupils. Spectwens for ix cents. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The J.W Schermerhorn & Co.. Pubs. 


conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 
hers 


rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented a Pea 
AGENCY ror SCHOOLS 1x» TEACHERS. 


by Americans. 
Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 


sé 
The Teachers’ Rest’”’ 

WIL be opened May 15th, 1879. Educators of the Country. 
TERMS VERY MODERATE, BEAUTIFUL A TEACHERS provided with positions. SCHOOLS and 

HEALTHY LOCATION, WITH ~~ FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 

COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. Instructors. 
. Application form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
For Reports apply to Miss E. CLEMENT, Germantown 

Penn., ate Mrs MB. Ma RCHANT, “ Teachers’ Rest,’ T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Tomkins’ Cove, Rockland County, N. Y. 213 e eow 212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


MESS YOUNG respectfully invites the attention of School Officers to her superior facilities for the pro- 
curement of competent and experienced Principals and Assistants, Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and other institutions of learning. 

Miss YOuNG is in constant communication with a large number of efficient instructors in every department; 
professional Teachers, Specialists, and recent graduates of our leading Colleges, Seminaries, and Normal 
Schools, and is always able to meet any demand that may arise. Great care is taken in every case to nominate 
suitable candidates only; and the results of many years of successful labor in this field justify the gratifying 
confidence in her judgment manifested by hundreds of the best known Educators and School Officers through- 


Parents, 


out the country. 


Families preferring home instruction for their children or wards, can always be promptly suited with accom- 
plished Tutors and Governesses, resident or non-resident, American and Foreign. 


Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNC, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square, NEW VORK. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three places, namely, — New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, The New-England School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE ; the Pennsyl- 


vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the location of 


the Ohio School will be indicated next week. My pur- 


pose in establishing, this year, three schools, is to promote the reformation of teaching the a by 


acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method. Instructors of intelligence and original 


ty are 


reatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educators understand the working, and the spirit of the 


YATURAL METHOD, as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers’ 


and in newspaper articles, 


onventions 


The three schools will be under my direction ; the ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD will assist me 
in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal 
Schools. French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst; Latin, 
Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College, and in the Ohio School. 


The session of each School will last six weeks. 


I shall in person open the Lafayette-College School, on July 


1, remaining two weeks, andthe Amherst School on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio School 


will commence on July 29; at this School I shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 


address Mr. E. 8S. SHUMAN, Amherst, Mass., MR. A. 
Mr. JOHN MCCLELLAN, Wooster, Ohio. 


For board 
N. HAGERTY, 41 McCartney Street, Easton, Penn., 


The programme will be ready by March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 
LL. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Burnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


P. S.—The following new volumes, written for the ag of the NATURAL METHOD, are in press, and will 


be used at the Normal Schools: “Talks with vie ‘3 
lw sent free on application. 


Plaudereien,” by 8. M. Stern. The first lesson of bo 


THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL 
DRAWING 


Sauveur and T. T. Timayenis; and ‘Studien und 
209 h 


The Fourth Annual Session will be helu at tue APt Kooms of Purdue University, beginning Monday, 


July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. Whether 


you wish to attend or not, senu for Circuiurs, giving 


terms, courses of study, and other information. Address L. 8S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, ind. 212m 


Harvard University Examination for Women, | 


CAMBRIDGE, MAY OR JUNE, 1879. 
For information address 

Sec’y of Woman’s Education Association, 
212 ¢(1) 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts, in postage-stamps. Cireulars (Singers’ 
and Speakers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 te JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. Y. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co,, 191 Fulton St., N. ¥, 


F. W. DEVOE & CO, 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISKES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO _* 000. 
154 Catalogues on applicatie~ 2 


Catalogues on ation. 
Part i.—Mathematical Inst (160 pp.) 
** [1.—Optical Instrum « Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Lanter Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosopb. cS mical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES* . QUEEN & CO., 
122 zz (1) & -4 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
LOCUTION REMOVAL. COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 


Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F.E. Apams, Hill, N.H. 210 @ 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made, Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no os at their cost, 
Accessories of every description. Mounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Twrn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. 

Particular attention given to importing Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 

Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three stamps. 


BR. & J. BECK, Manu'g Opticians, 


, 204 (2) 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
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physical 
Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, ete. 
Send for Catalogues. 


N.Y, PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, ctimitea), 


21f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


WARMING & VENTILATION, 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace, 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientitic authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


THE OPEN STOVE WENTILATING CO. 
212 2d 115 Ful 


5 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


SCHOOL © MEDALS 
Of gold and lllustrated 
Bitver, at Price-list free 
Mauufactu'rs (Reg to «Teachers 
pricecheaper NY only. Order 
than any EXCELSIOR. direct of the 
other firm in : Manufacturer 


this country 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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a 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 


MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PRATT & ©0., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 
and of- 


LIBRARIAN ficers 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes compactiy. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 

206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


JOHN N. ELMORE, H. E. Ricnarps, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical? Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Poreelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, ete. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


“THIS ONE THING I DO.” 
J, DAVIS WILDER 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 
Brown, Greys, ec. Wilder’s Liquid Stating, 
Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on new 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
| Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 


going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con- | 
i and Finish and for Pure N. B.—I have no partner 
taining references. cards of all colors sent free. end icals. 212 


Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w 


> PERFECT VENTILATION! < 
For Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


SOMETHING NEVER BEFORE ACCOMPLISHED! 
All Impure Air Promptly Withdrawn. — 
No Necessity for Stifling, Confined Air in Schoolrooms or Public Buildings. 


The Ventilators are guaranteed to provide satisfactory ventilation for School- 


Rooms and Public Halls. 
J. 8. Esa. : JERSEY N. J., January 23d, 1879. 
Dear Sir :—The following is a copy of a Report of the Committee on een | 
and Ventilating, of the Board of Directors of Education of Jersey City, adop 
January 13th, 1879. Respectfully, etc., MARTIN FINCK, Clerk. 
Hon. Bp. oF DIREcToRS OF Eb. : Jersey City, January 13th, 1879. 
Gentlemen :—Your Committee respectfully report that they have placed in one 
of the rooms of School Building No. 6, one of the “‘ Universal”’ Ventilators, which 
has given ec satisfaction. ‘The Ventilator works to a charm.” 
spectfully submitted, PETER SCANLAN, C. H: MOORE, Com. 


te The Ventilator can be easily applied to any flue and at very little cost. 


Correspondence solicited from } J. S. HULIN, 


School Boards and others. 
212 f eow 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


» 
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i150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
t@- WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


THE MARES 
IMPROVED 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; onl. it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 

and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for ease 
and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
S16 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


116 FULT ON ST Red 
New Yo RKx 
MaTHEMAT CSOPHICAL 
JOWIONG MLA 


RATUS, 


L.E.Guacey, 


212a 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establisied in 1837. 


8 jor Bells of Copper and Tin, 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLEsSs is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo] 
Desk, and has no equal, 


New-England School Furnishing Co, 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES cures Sleeplessness 
and all derangements of the Nervous System; restores 
Enfeebled Digestion, gives strength and vigor in place 
of weakness and lassitude, and re-invigorates the over- 
worked brain. - CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Ave., New York. 

(a For sale by druggists. 160,000 packages have 

been prescribed by physicians, 2ida 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


STEEL PENS 


of superior —- make; famous for durability and 
elasticity; great variety of styles suited to every kind 


of writing. For sale by dealers Dye B 
TWENTY-FIVE assorted samples for trial, in- 

cluding the U ( ‘ ” 

celebrated AND 4 


Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


SoLE AGENTs FOR THE U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
A. Gg. WHITCOMB, 


gs 
ses 
23 
2 = 3" =? 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 
THOMAS A, UPHAM, 

17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


195 tf 


It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, 'OST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent b mail on receipt of 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton at. N.Y. 203 m (2) 


S EALING AG E &c. 
Rest Known. 1824 


W7 CODEEN 
LATEST! 


with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


} s Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
$77 Outfits free, Suaw & Co., Augusta, Me. Zz 


BEST! &Co., Chieago. Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-h Fire 
Day School 8 ook. CHOE Alarms, Tower Clocks. ete. Pully Warranted, 
By Ss. WwW ab. Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

& 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Fuarnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 19% zz Music Hall, Boston. 
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CHELIDONISMA, 


(NoTE.—XeAiWorioua is “ The Swallow Song,’’ an old, popular song 
of the return of the swallows, which the boys of Rhodes went about sing- 
ing, of which the refrain meant, “ He has come, has come the swallow!” 
It is reported by Athenzus about A. D. 200.] 


Hark! Hark to hear 

The burst of cheer 

That brings again the budding year! 

Through air, through earth, 

Resounds the mirth, 
And hills ring with the merry birth; 

The swallow chirps his twittering tone, 

And the Rhodian lads prolong 

With minstrel strain their jocund song,— 


"TDP, 72.02 yedidoor. 


Adown the vales, 

The dingles, dales, 

The breath of melody exhales; 

And happy lanes and proud-pied plains 
Swell out the pomp of glad refrains; 
And hark! above the swallows’ tone,— 


Glad chanticleer 

Chants out his cheer, 

His pean piping to the year; 

The boys’ blithe voice 

Makes mirth his choice, 

And all the happy hills rejoice; . 
Hark! Listen to the swallows’ tone,— 


The earth’s great heart, 

With throb and start 

In universal joy takes part; 

And clouds that fly 

Athwart the sky 

Couching in fleecy clusters lie; 

And oh! how sweet the swallows’ tone,— 
Hi’, Oe yedidor. 


The Spring, the Spring 

Makes Nature sing; 

And life and love are on the wing, 
And lads and lassies caroling; 

Soft in mid-air the swallows’ tone,— 
On earth,—"H}0", yedidor. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


CrAMMING.—The curriculum of the average primary 
and grammar schools has been greatly expanded within 
the past few years, at the expense, we fear, of the health 
of the pupil, to say nothing of the thoroughness in 
training. In the old times, when boys and girls were 
made to study their lessons, or at any rate, the greater 
portion of them, in school, the number of studies was 
necessarily restricted, and the pupil was thus enabled 
to do thoroughly all that he undertook. We fear that 


nowadays, while many a scholar may be letter-perfect 
in his parts, he is enabled to assimilate only the barest 
modicum of the intellectual nutriment which he is liter- 
ally forced to swallow day by day.—Baltimore Bulletin. 


Booxs.—It is a healthful sign that so much atten- 
tion is now turned to the character of the books for the 
young in our public libraries. Even in the Boston 
Public Library great complaint has been made that the 
books provided for boys, and which are in great demand 
by them, are so trashy; the directors have promised 
that many of them shall be removed.— Montreal Daily 
Witness. 

CLAssics vs. MATHEMATICS.—Whole stores of arith- 
metic and algebra may be amassed without calling forth 
any considerable conscious effort of ratiocination, but 
the demands for reasoning in any sound study of the 
classics are absolutely endless. A man may be able to 
count accurately every yard of distance to the stars, and 
yet be most imperfectly educated; he may be able to 
reckon up all the kings that ever reigned, and yet be 
none the wiser or the more efficient for his learning. 
But the unfledged boy, who starts with a mind empty, 
blank, and unperceiving, is transformed by passing 
through Greek and Latin; a thousand ideas, a thousand 


perceptions are awakened in him; that is, a thousand 
fitnesses for life, for its labors and its duties. The mas- 
tering of the grammar and syntax compels a boy to 


think, and all who are engaged in these studies, from 
the little urchin in the third form to the learned Greek 
professor, are obliged constantly “to perform acts of 
perception and judgment, to observe distinctions, to 
discriminate and select.” —Bonamy Price, Oxford. 


COMPENSATION AND Capacitry.—It ought to be an 
established fact that the compensation of teachers must 
not depend on length of service, but on the capacity of 
the teacher. There are teachers who have been for 
years at the work, yet who are creatures of routine, of 
technicality, utterly without the inspiring quality. Then 
there are teachers still in the first year of their labor, 


who were born for that labor, and who are nearly as 
suggestive as adaptable, and as judicious as they will 
be years hence.—New York Tribune. 


AmERICAN Women. — See them at home, and they 
seem to me among the nicest of their sex. Women’s 
rights, too, are not much overdone in America, Wo- 
men’s suffrage is entirely at a discount. Nobody has 
it, and nobody seemed to me to want it, except in some 
remote States where they have established some new- 
fangled social experiments. Although they do not 
claim female suffrage, the American girls are certainly 
more independent than our girls are. In this respect I 
hope many of our girls are following their example. 
Ladies of a class who would not like to go out as school- 
teachers and telegraph-clerks with us, do so quite freely 
in America. I think the last school I was in before I 
came to Kirkealdy was a black school for little negro 
children in the Southern States, taught by a young 


white Northern lady, whom we should think quite su- 
perior to that sort of work. Iam sure that our women 
have much to learn from the American women.— George 
Campbell, England. 


Reactrion.—We have undoubtedly attempted to teach 
too much in our schools in the past, and the cramming 
process has largely prevailed, but the reaction from this 
state of things should not be so violent that we should 
be called upon to teach only the three R’s, — “reading, 
’riting, and ’rithmetic.” If we adopt too radical meas- 
ures our youth may cost us more in the end than they 
do now; and by degrading our schools we may have to 


add to the number of our correctional institutions. We 
have hitherto taken a just pride in our public schools. 
Let us not lose it by false economy.—Boston Courier. 


OverworK.—Neither the brain nor the body can be 
called on with impunity for too inuch work. There is 
in all cases a certain limit, not easily marked, which 
cannot be passed without serious risk to life itself. It 
is dangerous for any man to task his powers to exhaus- 
tion. He may do it frequently and not know that he 
has gone too far, but the realization will come to him 
at last, when it is too late to undo what has been done. 
We all need rest, and the relaxation that it brings. If 


we neglect this, and fancy that we can go on taxing our 
bodies to fatigue, and the brain to utter weariness, the 
notice to stop will surely come, perhaps when we no 
longer have power to disregard it.—Boston Pilot. 


Brains vs. FeatHer-Brains.—If the education of 
the average bookkeeper or clerk is all that is demanded 
of teachers for city schools, then let the compensation 
be the same. But it is the custom now to require 
teachers to submit to examinations which can only be 
passed after many years of close study, costing heavy 
outlay of time and money. Clerks and bookkeepers 
seldom take their positions except as stepping-stones to 


higher places in business professions. The good of the 
schools requires that teachers be required to make teach- 
ing their life-profession ; and those who do so should be 
paid enough to make living something better than a 
perpetual drag, which it now is, in most cases, while 
fault-finders still harp continually upon the old string,— 
reduction. Lower salaries than are now paid to teach- 
ers in most places means the expulsion of brains from 
the profession.— Chicago Evening Journal. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


BY T. D. ADAMS, 


A common fault in character is lack of equipoise ; it 
is one-sided. A well-balanced mind is a desirable result 
of education, and when we do not see this result, the 
presumption is that something has been overlooked, or 
that some wrong has been done. The question can hardly 
be asked too soon, whether in our plans of education 
some large portion of our common nature has not run to 
waste; whether there be not something still finer and 
more delicate, which, if properly trained, may give as 
much distinction to the human unit as any one of 
those old triangular themes, —the mental, the moral, 
and the physical, — mentioned long ago. [ allude to 
the emotional part of human nature. 

With this brief generalization, I offer a few thoughts 
upon vocal music as a part of public education, asking 
for its compulsory introduction into all the schools of 
I am aware that in the cities and large towns 
it is practised, and sometimes taught. We can hear 
beautiful singing in many schools, But it has been 
viewed chiefly in the light of a pastime; or an accom- 
plishment for the favored few. It has not been consid- 
ered a necessary part of education; nor with reference 
to its philosophical relations to other means of cul- 
ture. It has not been supposed to have any scientific 
basis of facts; nor even to be an essential part of voice- 
culture underlying the legal requirement of reading as 
a branch of common education. Still less has it been 
viewed as an essential thing in the qualifications of the 
teacher. No subject in the range of education has been 
more completely misunderstood. Through all the early 
history of education in this country, it has been locked 
in profound mystery. It has been taken for granted 
that Divine Providence was extremely partial in the dis- 
tribution of a valuable gift, and that the vast majority 
of mankind was shut out from its profit and enjoyment. 

It is not to the credit of the leading educators of our 
country that they have not discovered the truth in this 
matter, and have led the common mind to no better con- 
clusions. But the reason is plain; they have them- 
selves been the victims of this old prejudice. Their 
parents could not sing, and the children were taught, 
from the earliest dawn of understanding, that this de- 
lightful art was never intended for them. Even at the 
very moment when a lusty roar was coming up from the 
cradle, the fond parent would insist that the child had 
no voice; when the household was perforce reduced to 
absolute silence lest the little slamberer might stir, still 
that child had no ear! The idea would be ludicrous 
and laughable, were it not painful. 

The prejudice grows through all the years of child- 
hood, till the tablet of the mind becomes hard and unim- 
pressible ; a divine gift has been driven or scourged out 
of the soul, which wanders on so much poorer through 
its subsequent life. How much it affects the happiness 


our land. 


of that soul after this life, I will not*even conjecture ; 
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but certain it is that its education is incomplete by the 
practical annihilation of a human faculty. 

While now we have some excellent musicians among 
our best educated people, it is a lamentable fact that 
among those whom by virtue of appointment and _posi- 
tion we call educators, we seldom find one who can read 
an ordinary piece of music by rule and at sight. It is 
time that this old theory of Divine partiality were ex- 
ploded; a thorough application of nitro-glycerine is the 
only treatment which it deserves. We can arrive at 
the truth only in the same way that we do in other sci- 
entific investigations. We must take our stand among 
the facts. Here I propose to introduce sundry facts 
which have come under my recent observation. 

About one year ago I was appointed superintendent 
over twelve schools, and also principal of the high 
school in the same system. I found mimetic singing as 
a pastime in them all. It consisted of only a single 
part, the soprano. Only a part of the girls and a few 
of the boys united in the service, and made all the 
music for themselves and the rest. In five of these 
schools, numbering more than two hundred scholars, ac- 
customed to meet every morning, there were only about 
seventy-five who could join in the music of the chapel 
exercises. Among the first things was the introduction 
of music as a study, it being attended with no expense 
except for five lines of paint on a blackboard in every 
schoolroom. When the assembled schools were in- 
formed that the work was to begin in earnest, and that 
every pupil was expected to engage in the study as at- 
tentively as in any other, the wise look of incredulity 
which came over the faces of many pupils, and es- 
pecially of the more knowing ones among the young 
gentlemen, was indeed amusing. After that time, the 
first morning of every Wednesday was given to that 
subject. I doubt whether any other hour of the week 
resulted in so much profit, cheerful spirit, and mental 
discipline, Beyond this, it seemed to be the most 
healthful preparative for the study of any other branch. 

I now invite attention to visible results. Let us 
keep in mind that at the beginning of the work there 
was not a pupil in all those schools, so far as I could 
learn, who could tell one note from another; that a 
large proportion of them took no part in the musical 
exercises, believing that they had no ear, and that they 
could not possibly learn to sing. ‘To meet the case, we 
were obliged to go about the work in earnest ; we spent 
considerable time upon a single note, with a view of 
catching every dull or obstinate ear; we learned the 
technics of the staff, the signs, characters, and their 
meaning; we learned to perceive the difference between 
sounds, steps, and half-steps, tones and semi-tones, and 
chords ; at length we reached simple songs arranged in 
harmony of parts. 
situation. Every obstinate ear was tested, assaulted, 
and forced to yield. In afew weeks there was not a 
scholar among them all who could not do the simple 
things just mentioned. Our only book, — and, as I be- 
lieve, the best of all, — was the blackboard. I believe 
it far better than charts, because it affords better facility 
for changing the form of the exercise. The living 
thought expressed before the eye of the pupil serves to 
fix the mind upon the work. 

In about six months from the beginning I went through 
all the schools and made an individual experiment with 
every pupil upon the subjects of colorand sound. Among 
nearly six hundred tested, I found only one who was in 
any degree color-blind. This was a little girl about six 
years old, who did not readily distinguish more than 
two or three colors. In the matter of sound, the test 
was even more satisfactory. Instead of the hundreds 
who had once felt that they were the providential out- 
casts from all enjoyment of a delightful and refining 
art, there was not one who was unable to distinguish 
and imitate musical sounds,—not one who, if I may use 
such a term, was sound-blind. 

A few there were who had not made desirable prog- 
ress. This was due to their own incredulity and con- 


By slow degrees we conquered the 


sequent lack of ambition at the outset, and want of at- 
tention to the first lessons. The interest in the study 
was, however, very general, and increasing at every les- 
son. Boys and girls were reading their music-lesson 
more accurately than they performed any other exer- 
cise in the school. This accuracy of eye, ear, and voice, 
together with the close attention required through the 
exercise is just what renders, it disciplinary in a high 
degree. All the parts of harmony were well repre- 
sented; the older boys had laid aside their unbelief, 
and were taking strong hold upon the work. They had 
developed a base-part, which with proper training 
might soon supply all the churches of the town. These 
results, however, were not the only ones nor the greatest. 

The sum total of enjoyment in school-life was largely 
increased. The temper, character, and conduct of the 
schools were improved. JI saw rough boys transformed 
into gentlemen; they had been troublesome in school; 
had chafed under restraint; order and study had been 
irksome to them. Music proved to them most needful 
medicine. They became leaders of the class in this 
branch, and better scholars in every other. 


I have now stated facts as they were revealed in an 
average community. I have taken the children and 
youth just as I found them. I believe that these facts 
will be repeated and verified just as far as we apply 
the proper tests in civilized society. From this, I ar- 
gue that music is a universal gift to children, and that 
to ignore it in a system of education is a great wrong. 
It should not only be allowed in localities and schools 
where convenient, but it should be among the legal re- 
quirements of teachers, 


EVIDENCES SUPPORTING THE ROMAN 
- PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. —(V.) 


BY JOHN TETLOW, 


SOUND OF THE LETTER C., 


That this letter uniformly received among the Ro- 
mans of the classical period the sound of kK, may be in- 
ferred from the following facts : 

I. — Evidence Afforded by Various Injlectional and 
Derivative Forms. 

The Latin language, like all languages that have not 
been corrupted by the introduction of foreign elements, 
manifested, in its inflectional forms, a strong tendency 
to preserve stem consonants intact before the vowel of 
an appended termination. Thus the n of the stem of 
the noun dominus remains n, although, in the declen- 
sion of the singular, it stands successively before the 
four vowels i, 0, u, and e; thus, domint, domino, domi- 
num, domink. In the same way, the ¢ of the stem in 
the word locus, also of the second declension, should re- 
tain throughout the guttural sound of k. But if, as the 
English method of pronunciation requires, ¢ has the 
sound of s before e and i, then, in the complete declen- 
sion of this word, we have six cases in which the & 
sound appears, and six in which it is changed to s. Is 
it natural to suppose that the Romans said Jokus 
for a place, and losi for of a place? When we add the 
syllable ing to frolic and traffic, we introduce the letter 
k to prevent the possibility of any such absurdity. We 
do not say frolising and traffising, but frolicking and 
trafficking. So from sing and clang we get, not sinjing 
and clanjing, but singing and clanging. But per- 
haps it will be aaid that from public we get pub- 
lic(s)ity. Yes, we do, and the reason is that this is one 
of aclass of words in which our English speech has 
been subjected to the corrupting influence of foreign 
admixture, from which the Latin was to a great extent 
free. Such illustrations, therefore, strengthen, rather 
than weaken, the argument. 

The original form of the imperative of the verb fucio 
was pronounced, if ¢ before ¢ had the sound of s, fusee, 
otherwise faké. By the omission of the final e, it be- 
came fac. Is it not more natural to suppose that ¢ in 


the long torm, as well as in the abridged, was a guttural 


and not a sibilant? Hune, the accusative of hic, comes 
from hum (changed to hun), and the demonstrative end- 
ing ce, just as the corresponding plural .form hosce 
comes from hos and ce. In the latter case, in which, if 
ce before e had the sound of s, the appended particle was 
not needed to ensure the right pronunciation, it was re- 
tained in full; in the former case, where final e was 
needed to preserve for ¢ its alleged proper sound of s, it 
fell away! If this is a sample of Latin phonetic 
changes, the investigator may well relinquish his efforts 
to trace them, for they are governed, not by law, but by 
caprice. When hunce became hunc, it would, of course, 
if c before e had the sound of s, have been called huns, 
not hunk. From decem we have the derivatives deci- 
mus and decumus existing side by side. Does anybody 
suppose that the Romans obtained dec(k)umus from 
dec(s)em, and if they did, that they also formed another 
word of the same meaning which they called desimus? 
or that in the case of lacus, they tolerated two datives, 
one lac(s)ibus and the other lac(k)ubus? Lakibus and 
lakiibus, the u in the latter case having the sound of 
French uw, a sound intermediate between i and uw, might 
easily have existed together; but lakubus and lasibus, 
never. All these absurdities, however, the Romans 
committed if ¢ before e and i had the sound of s. 

Again, was it fasilis, or faxilis that formed fac(k)- 
ultas? Ezxsipio or exkipio that came from ex and 
c(k)apio? Hxsido, or exkido that came from ex and 
c(k)ado? If it was exsipio and exsido, why did not the c 
sometimes fall away through neglect, as s often did in exu/ 
for exsul, and extinguo for exstinguo? Was it pissis, or 
piskis that formed pise(k)osus? Was it disee and 
dusee, or diké and duxé that were shortened into die(k) 
and duc(k)? Is quersetum, or querKetum, more easily 
reconciled with the older form querquetum? The 
proper name Kailius became Qvelius ; did the change of 
diphthong change the initial consonant from k tos? 
In other words, did Kailius become Seelius ? Was it 
dositum, or doKitum, that was contracted into doe(k)tum, 
fasitum, or faKitum, that became fac(k)tum? ‘These 
questions might be multiplied at pleasure, but further 
illustrations are needless. If the letter ¢ could skip 
from k to s, and back again from s to k, as it does in 
lokus, losi, loko, lokum, losee, loko, it is indeed surprising 
that no Roman writer ever remarked its peculiar agility. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


BY MRS. EDNA D. CHENEY. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


No branch of education has made greater progress 
within our day than that of elementary instruction in sci- 
ence ; and its introduction into the common-school sys- 
tem is a matter of the greatest importance and interest. 
It is not many years since it was thought necessary to 
argue the point that good mental discipline can be 
gained from scientific study, as well as from the acqui- 
sition of theclassic languages. It is now conceded that 
both have their place, and the warmest advocates of clas- 
sical and metaphysical studies feel the importance also 
of early training of the powers of observation, and of 
logical deduction from observed facts. This is what the 
public school must aim to accomplish. The actual 
amount of information obtained in the different branches 
of scientific knowledge may be very small, — indeed, in 
comparison with the whole it must be, — but neverthe- 
less it is extremely valuable. 

After the mental development, consider next its prac- 
tical value to the individual. In what calling of life 


are not these powers constantly exercised ? The me- 
chanic, called to build or repair your house, must care- 
fully consider all the conditions of the ground, of the 
materials to be used, and may often find his efforts frus- 
trated by some circumstance which has escaped his ob- 
servation, or from which he has failed to draw the right 
inference. So the physician, the lawyer, — all who deal 
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with other men need to see clearly and accurately, and 
to know how to reason from what they see ; and this is 
the method of science. 

Again, a large body of accurate observers, even 
although they cannot devote themselves to pure science, 
isof the greatest service to it. The unusual phenomena 
of Nature do not give notice of their approach, and 
they may escape the philosopher, who is watching for 
them, and present themselves to the farmer in the field, 
or the sewing-woman going home from her toil; but if 
the eye is true and the mind intelligent, the record is 
valuable, and the scientist has possession of his fact. 
How much is life thus enriched, also, for the sons and 
daughters of toil! It is extremely interesting, at the 
courses of scientific lectures at the Lowell Institute, to 
see how many working-men listen to them with the 
greatest interest. 

In speaking to a class of negroes, once, of the inter- 
nal heat of the earth, I asked how deep a well would be 
dug, and the bright look which came into a young man’s 
face as he replied, “I know how deep the one I dug 
was,” showed me how labor can be ennobled by relating 
it to scientific observation. 

This train of thought has been suggested by the very 
interesting course of lectures now in progress in Hunt- 
ington Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. The aim of these lectures, which are supported 
by private munificence (a voluntary subscription only 
being asked from the students), is not so much to give 
scientific information, — though they are very valuable 
for that, —as to indicate to teachers the paths that they 
should follow in leading their pupils. 

Professor Hyatt opened the course with a most valu- 
able statement of the true principles of object or oral 
teaching, laying great stress upon the importance of 
making the pupil do the work instead of doing it all for 
him. This latter is one of the great dangers of oral 
teaching, especially if an effort is made to crowd a cer- 
tain amount of instruction into a short time. It is far 
easier to tell a child something than to guide him to its 
discovery, —yet the latter only is fruitful teaching. 
Professor Hyatt illustrated his idea of teaching by 
showing how the child may be taught to trace out the 
formation of the pebble from familiar objects around 
him. 

Professor Goodale then gave six lectures on “The 
Growth, Work, and useful Products of our Common 
Plants.” The admirable method of these lectures, and 
the fullness and clearness of illustration, made them in- 
teresting to every one, however unfamiliar with the 
subject, while those who have studied botany for years 
were attentive listeners. The teachers are all furnished, 
at each lesson, with specimens which they can take 
away for examination and for use in their schools, and 
the principal points of the lectures are summed up in 
printed pamphlets which may be purchased for a small 
sum at the library of the Natural History Society, and 
which would be very valuable to a teacher in her prep- 
aration for her class. 

Professor Hyatt is now giving a course of twelve lec- 
tures “On the Structure and Habits of our Common 
Animals.” The three already given, on Sponges, Cor- 
als, and Star-fishes, have proved full of interest. He is 
80 full of his subject that he can hardly limit himself 
within the compass of a lecture; but the close thought 
required is often relieved by a little ripple of humor 
which keeps his audience interested and unwearied. 
Professor Burbank will follow, on “The Common Metals 
and Minerals.” 

These lectures are not intended to, nor will they re- 
lieve teachers of the necessity of careful study and prep- 
aration for their work in teaching natural history in 


elementary classes, but they will save them a great deal 
of time and labor in pointing out the right sources of 
‘information, and true methods of work. ‘The lectures 
have been highly appreciated by the large audience of 
teachers, and we hope their influence will extend to every 
School in the State, 


IN HIM WE LIVE. 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN,. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 

In lowly paths of service free; 

Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 

The strain of toil, the fret of care; 
Help me the slow of heart to move 

By some clear winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
Before the taunting Pharisee; 

Help me to bear the sting of spite, 

The hate of men who hide thy light, 
The sore distrust of souls sincere 

Who cannot read Thy judgments clear; 
The dullness of the multitude, 

Who dimly guess that Thou art good. 


Teach me Thy patience; still with Thee 
In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong, 

In hope that sends a shining ra 

Far down the Future’s treetealng way, 

In peace that only Thou canst give, 

With Thee, O Master, let me live! 


— Sunday Afternoon. 


OLD FIELD-SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. LEANDER BROWN, ROME, N. Y. 


Not unfrequently I hear it remarked, by distinguished 
teachers, that the present modes of imparting instruc- 
tion are not as well suited to develop independent 
thought and character as were those of former times. 
This opinion calls to my mind a class of schools which 
existed in the Southern States for a long period, and 
were generally known by the name of Old Field- 
schools. These schools seem to have derived their 
name from the circumstance that they were generally 
taught in temporary buildings, erected in such uncul- 
tivated fields as chanced to be near groves containing 
springs of water. 

The pupils of these schools invariably exhibited an in- 
tense desire to learn the most possible in the brief time 
allotted them for acquiring an education. They stud- 
ied with all their might during the eight or nine school 
hours of each secular day, and late at night and early in 
the morning, and accordingly did not fail to make rapid 
progress. The teachers were as enthusiastic as the 
pupils. They did not, however, adopt the modern 
method of pouring knowledge into their pupils, as one 
pours water into a colander; but only gave them such 
information in overcoming difficulties as was considered 
absolutely necessary. Often a bright lad would work 
three or four days upon an arithmetical or algebraic 
problem, and finally come out victorious. In these 
schools there was no marching to and fro; no attempt 
at show and parade; no putting the best on the outside ; 
no deceit of any kind; but unmitigated hard work, for 
both pupil and teacher, — work which developed those 
powerful minds that had a large share in laying the 
foundation of our national greatness. 

These schools, however, notwithstanding many ex- 
cellent features, had their peculiarities, which doubtless 
were better suited to the teachers of that period than to 
those of the present time. If those of us who are now 
engaged in teaching should attempt to follow in the 
footsteps of those old-time instructors and disciplina- 
rians, I think it altogether probable that the most of us 
would find ourselves wanting in the muscular if not 
mental ability requisite to make our efforts successful. 
At least an attempt which I myself once made in this 
direction was not very satisfactory in its results. Of 
this experiment, as it brings into view a kind of school 
which came into existence in transitu from the old 
field-school to the present classical academy, I will give 
a brief account. 

About thirty years ago I was appointed to take 
charge of a male and female seminary, in one of the 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The school- 
house was a large building, containing two spacious 
rooms separated by folding-doors. It stood on the brow 
of a hill, and overlooked a valley of vast extent, Noble 


forests, alternating with highly-cultivated plantations, 
the winding course of a majestic river, and the curling 
smoke from steamers passing to and fro, combined to 
form a landscape, the most pleasing that can be imag- 
ined. In the rear of the seminary and contiguous 
to it, was a grove of native oaks and magnolias, and 
within the limits of the grove, shaded by a cluster of 
magnolias, a large spring of pure, cold water issued 
from the base of an eminence and made its way along a 
deep ravine. 

There was no village in the vicinity, and the pupils, 
the young ladies as well as the young men, for the most 
part came to the school on horseback. I employed a 
lady to instruct the young ladies in one of the rooms, 
while I inyiructed the young men in the other room 
and exercised a general supervision over the whole 
school. Friday afternoons the folding-doors were 
opened, and the two departments united in general 
exercises. The young ladies read essays; the young 
men read essays and declaimed; and the exercises were 
closed by a lecture on some scientific or literary subject. 
On one of these occasions, while the exercises were in 
progress, and the schoolroom was filled with visitors, a 
young man on horseback rode up in front of the open 
door, and shouting “ School butter!” quickly disap- 
peared. This expression is thought to be a corruption 
of school’s better, and is considered a challenge to the 
young men of the school to come out of the schoolhouse 
and try their strength with the challenger. I did not 
at the time understand the proceeding, but observed that 
the eyes of some of the gentlemen who were visiting the 
school twinkled with merriment. 

The next Monday, at noon, some of the young men 
came to me and stated that they were much exasperated 
that a young fellow should have the impudence to treat 
the seminary as if it were an old field-school, and re- 
quested that they might be permitted, if he should re- 
peat the challenge, to leave the schoolroom and treat 
him according to the practice of old field-schools in such 
cases. Too fond of fun, I granted their request, with 
the reservation that the affair should not take place 
during any of the general exercises. 

Not more than two or three days elapsed before the 
young man again appeared, and riding up in front of 
the door, which, as usual, was open, repeated the omi- 
nous challenge, and darted away. In less than five sec- 
onds, however, fifteen or twenty stalwart young men 
were on their horses in hot pursuit, They overtook 
the offender, and conducting him back through the 
forest by a road out of view from the schoolhouse, 
brought him to the spring and poured cold water upon 
him. When they thought he had been sufficiently 
cooled, and after he had, in accordance with the estab- 
lished code of honor, acknowledged that the school was 
better than himself, and promised that he would never 
challenge any school again, he was allowed to depart in 
peace. 

The young men returned to the schoolroom and re- 
sumed their studies with great apparent diligence, hav- 
ing been absent about three-quarters of an hour. It is 
quite certain that no one ever shouted “ School butter” 
to that school again, and the neighborhood in general 
laughed heartily at the re-acting of an obsolete frolic. 
In regard to myself, however, the results were not quite 
so agreeable. For no inconsiderable time, the school 
was much more difficult to govern than before, and con- 
stant and laborious efforts were necessary to restrain 
the rampant spirit excited by this unfortunate episode. 

In old times the teachers most in demand were those 
of large frames and great bodily strength. Should we 
return to the old régime, I think it possible that this 
class of teachers might still be successful; but I pre- 
sume that the greater portion of those now teaching 
would be compelled to have recourse to modern ex- 
pedients. 


— Ingratitude is always a kind of weakness. I have 


never seen that clever men have been ungrateful.— Goethe, 
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MATHEMATICS. 
All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QutimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—If the words “‘ previous example,” in Problem 
73, are intended to refer to Problem 74 (the problems having 
been misplaced), then we may solve it by J.S. R.’s method, 
on page 166, which supposes the several annual payments of 
both kinds to be put out, as soon as received, at 6 per cent., 
compound interest, for the remainder of the twenty years. A 
lends C $1100 at 6 per cent. annually; C buys a] $1000 govern- 
ment bond at 1.10, interest at 744 per cent. 


66 jue} + 1100 = 3527.85. 


20 
75} + 1000 = 3758.02, 
Difference, $231.07 in favor of the bonds, the same as found by 
“*J.S. R.”’ for Problem 74, and a bond of just half the face. 

The proposer’s solution of Problem 53 (p. 150) shows that it 
was the par value he had in mind when he wrote the words 
cash value. For his solution to be correct, the last clause but 
one of the problem should read thus: “‘ The par value of my 
stock is then $15,800.’"’ The word then makes his meaning 
clearer on another point. A simpler form of solution would 
be the following: 

The dividends are 7s of the cash value of the bonds, or 7y 
of the value of the bonds and dividends together; that is 7y 


of } of $15,800 = $600. Ans. L. B. 

Mr. Editor :—I notice not only a clerical error in placing the 
decimal point, in my answer to Problem 77, as published in 
your journal of March 13, but also an omission of two figures 
between the seven and six. The answer, as I have it in my 
notes, and intended sending, is 745.67-+ tons. I obtain it by 
finding the number of cubic feet in the house, which is 27588. 
The water that would fill it would weigh 27588000 oz.; and as 
ice has a specific gravity of .865, as given in the tables of 
specific gravities taken from the Annuaire of the French Board 
of Longitude for 1850, the same amount of ice packed with- 
out sawdust would weigh 23863620 oz. = 745.67+ tons. 

I observe, also, that C. R. Ballard has misunderstood Prob- 
lem 71, and consequently has not given acorrect solution. For 
if a boy spends § of .%, = $§ of his money, he will have 3% 


of it-left, which is 35 of ,%,. J. H. W. 


Mr. Editor :—It is hardly correct to say that y= a sec 4 is 
“no solution’’ of Prob. 65, since from Mr. Morrison’s equation, 
24)’ 
easily get for the second member, y cos +b. Whence my 
equation. My solution gives the diameter (or radius) at 
any given elevation, while his ‘gives the kind of curve whose 
revolution generates the surface of the pillar. Mr. M.’s 
method of representing the shape of the pillar is, 
erable. 


by putting 4 for the angle of elevation we 


rhaps, pref- 
GUNDER. 


Mr. Editor :—The criticism given in THz JouRNAL of last 
week by Mr. Edmunds, on my solution of Problem 51, is just, 


and is what I thought of it when I sent it to you. I gave it 
for what you might think it worth. 

There is one point in the solution of Mr. E. which we can 
criticise. He assumes y* and x? as integral squares, a thing we 
cannot do if our solution is free from a tentative process. 

March, 1879. Wa. Hoover. 


‘ 
SOLUTIONS. 


ProBLeM 80.—There is a pile of corn in the ear, 25 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 5 feet deep: how many bushels of corn in the 
pile? 

According to the supposition Dr. Brooks makes in 
his Union Arithmetic, p. 227, Prob. 14, we have 
499.901+ ~ 
= 749.954 bushels. 

Corn in the ear is measured by heaping measure, 
which is about 4 more than even measure; hence the 
result is 376.6 bushels. 

8S. H. Parsons. 


PROBLEM 82.—Show that 


@—b /§b-*(a—b) 
HV 
([SOLUTION,] 
Mult. terms of 2d frac. by 
ult. terms o rac. by y (a+b) = 
Third fraction factored, —V-a 
Extract square root of denominators, 
1 1 1 
= Q. D. 
Eckman, 
Merrill’s School, Scranton, Penn. 


PROBLEM 83.—Given the equation, 
sin 5? = 16 sin’? : to findp. 


Sin 5 =16 sin’ » = sin 5g — 5 sin3q+4-10 sin g. 


Trans. and uniting, 2 sin sin sin g—4 sin’ g. 
Trans. and dividing by sin g, sintg =}; sing = +}. 
Therefore g = ¢, which is in general (m + })z. 

S. H. Parsons. 


PROBLEM 84.—Find the mean area of all right-angled tri- 
angles that can be inscribed in a given semi-circle; and show 
the chance that any one of such right-angled triangles is less 
than } rr, where r is the radius of the semi-circle. 

Let a = the radius of any of the variable circles ; 
then 22” = its area, and since 2 may increase from 0) 
to r, the radius of one of the disks, the average required, 


PROBLEM 85.—T wo comets move in elliptic orbits that are to 
each other as 1: /3, and in tithes that are to each other as 
1: /2. Show that their relative velocities are as {2 : /3. 

Were it possible that comets could have the relations 
indicated in the problem, the following would establish 
the proposition : 

Let d and d’, p and p’ be the mean distances and 


0 


Hoover 


periodic times; then v = aed. Also, 


But no such relations between the velocities and periods 


of comets is possible. For it is well known that 
~ = p. Therefore we should have in this case : 


8V 1, which is absurd. 


H. GuNDER. 


VARIETIES. 


— President Humphrey, of Amherst College, one day, on 
entering the senior class-room, found his chair occupied by a 
goose of the masculine gender. ‘‘ Young gentlemen,” said he, 
‘*T came to hear you recite, but I see you have a competent 
teacher, so I will retire.”’ 

— A teacher not many miles from Columbus, O., has been 
charged with “‘showing mortality” in his school, because he gave 
assistance to one pupil but refused to help another. 

— Gerrit Smith was in college when quite young. He had been 
concerned in some mischief, and the faculty tracked him to 
his room. Smith hid under the bed. They entered; no Smith 
in sight. One of them raised the valance, and there he was, 
‘*Smith, come out here. What are you doing there ?”’ Smith 
answered in his hoarse, double-bass voice, ‘‘ Meditating.”’ 


— Increase of the Human Race-—According to the most re- 
cent calculations,—those of Peterman,—the population of the 
whole world is now 1,424,000,000. It is well known that not a 
few thinkers have called in question the account of the origin 
of mankind, as given in the Biblical writings, on the ground 
that it was impossible that in the period in question so 
many could have descended from two ancestors, — Adam and 
Eve. This objection, however, Euler has undertaken to meet, 
by showing that, in a process of doubling the population from 
one pair it might amount to any conceivable number. It has 
been laid down that a population can double itself in twenty- 
five years. It is true that, if the population increased to its 
present pitch in 5,880 years, it may have doubled itself every 
200 years. The inhabitants of the earth would thus, in 200 
years, approach 3,000,000,000; and at the same rate the differ- 
ence between the birth-rates and the death-rates would be 
nearly constant, although themselves varying widely. 

— A lady was entertaining at dinner a stranger who had 
brought a letter of introduction to her husband, and at the 
end of the meal coffee was served. The lady asked her guest 
if he took sugar with his coffee; he replied, ‘‘ Oh, never, Mad- 
am; that is to say hardly ever, unless the coffee is very poor.”’ 
A few minutes later he said: ‘‘ Will you please give me a little 
sugar ?”’ 

— A school-boy being asked by his teacher how he should 
flog him, replied: ‘‘If you please, I should like to have it on 
the Italian system of peumanship,—the heavy strokes upward, 
and the downward ones light.”’ 

— School-teachers’ wages in Japan are rather infinitesimal, 
something less than $24 a year sufficing for the average coun- 
try schoolmaster. This is even worse than the system in this 
country of boarding around ”’ the rural teacher. 


— In common with the rest of the world, Dr. M , an 
eminent Church-of-Scotland divine, lately visited the Paris 
Exhibition. Shortly after his arrival in the gay metropolis, 
an Irishman came running up to him on the street, crying: 
**Och, blessings on ye, Docthor M How are ez! 
very well,’’ replied the doctor, rather And 
when did yez come to Paris?’ ‘‘ Last week. But how do 
you come to know me ?” ‘*Give me ashilling, and I’ll tell 
yez.’’ 
name out, 


The doctor, curious to know how the fellow found his 
gave him the 


shilling, and was answered by the 


Irishman : then, I saw your name on your umbrella.’’ 


Sure, 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, MELVIL DEWEY, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 
Hawley Street, Boston. 


METRIC REFERENCE-BOOK FOR 1-10TH PRICE, 


There is a constant call from teachers for sets of the Bulle- 
tins of the Metric Bureau for the year, or from the organiza- 
tion in 1876. The years ’76, 77, and ’78, are bound and fully 
indexed, making three handsome volumes. Few complete sets 
are left, but these are still offered for half the price of the un- 
bound numbers, — 50 cents each. The Bulletins for 1878 are 
even more sought than the previous years. They contain 
pages 241 to 464, and are filled with the information that 
teachers, and all others interested in the metric movement, 
constantly want for reference. The best tables, methods of 
teaching, descriptions of needed apparatus, notes of adoptions, 
discussions among teachers, petitions, — indeed whatever will 
be of most service, make up the volume. 

These books are of value only when circulated and read; they 
will do more good now than later; the printing and binding 
are paid for; the cause will be best served if we can put at 
once every copy where it will be most read. The Bureau 
therefore offers 100 copies, bound and indexed, at one-tenth 
the price of the loose numbers, 10 cents each; by mail, post- 
paid, for 15 cents. This merely nominal charge is to prevent 
waste, and to pay part of the expense of binding and indexing. 
The one dollar’s worth of Bulletins are thus really given away. 
When this hundred are distributed, further copies can be had 
at one-half-price, 50 cents; or, by mail, 55 cents. A second 
hundred will also be sold to those wishing them to give away, 
in ten lots of 10 each, for $1.00 per lot. We wish the assist- 
ance of all interested, in placing these Bulletins, as soon as 
possible, where they will do the most good. For the same rea- 
sons we offer 20 sets, complete from the beginning, three vol- 
umes, bound and indexed (price $3.00), for 75 cents per set, 
or one-quarter price; by mail for 85 cents. 


COINCIDENCES. 


Strange as it seems, there are many bits of symmetry of 
mnemonic value in the relations of the metric to the old lack 
of system, With the beautiful inter-relations of the metric 
system, these are worth noting. 

New common units are 10 per cent. greater than the old. 

Meter = 1.1 yards. 
Liter = 1,1 quarts (liquid). 
Half-kilo = 1.1 pound. 
We may use the aliquot parts of 32 with approximate accuracy : 
32 grams = 0z, 
32 cc. = fluid oz. 
32 cm. = foot nearly. 

The meter is three threes: 3 feet, 3 inches, and 3 eighths. 
There seems to be almost a law of nature about the denomina- 
tions actually used. These correspond wonderfully with our 
federal money. As we use mills, cents, and dollars, we use 
millimeters, centimeters, and meters, milligrams, centigrams, 
and grams, omitting the dime, decimeter, and decigram. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 
North American Review (April). 


The Public Schools of England; by Thomas Hughes. 
Hartmann’s “‘ Religion of the Future’”’; by M. A. Hardaker. 
Pronunciation of the Latin Language; by W. W. Story. 


Appleton’s Journal (April). 
akespeare and the Musical Glasses; by Myron B. Benton. 
The Higher Criticism. 
Macmillan’s Magazine (March). 
The Afghan Question: by R. E. 
Burns’s Unpublished Common-place Book; by William Jack. 
Can Reciprocity Help Us ? by A. J. Wilson. 
The Western (March-April). 
The Intellect in Music; by Charles H. Brittain. 
Involution and Evolution; by W. H. Butterfield. 
Popular Science Monthly (April). 


Shall we Adopt the Metric System ? 
The Inter-Mercurial Planets; by Camille Flammarion. Illus. 
The Origin of Upland Lakes; by Rev. J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tue JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 
and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
month. THE PUBLISHER. 


IG The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of our European 
trip is now ready for all who may maak” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
[The Be ie the editorial columns, of over his signature. He cannot 
ree to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
ja ndents shonld aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


3 E “ENIGMA OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ANSWERS TO TH 
(Journal of March 20.) 

“The greatest diplomatist of the century’? was Franklin. 
Whipple applied ‘‘affluence of imagination”’ to Longfellow. 
“The Orphic sage’? is Alcott. ‘‘The learned blacksmith ”’ 
was Burritt. ‘A wit among lords, and a lord among wits” 
was Chesterfield. Eliot made psychological analysis her joy.” 
“The poetess of domestic affections” was Hemans. Sheridan 
was ‘a dramatic star of the first magnitude.” ‘“‘'Phe first 
among biographers” was Boswell. ‘The marvelous boy” 
was Chatterton. Emerson is indeed “sui generis.” Bulwer 
“‘ jisped in verse,”’ and was the “more distinguished father of 
adistinguished son.”” Wordsworth was “an austere laureate.” 
The “ wizard of the North’? was Scott. Holmes “says he is 
5823 years old.”’ Carlyle was ‘an iconoclast.” Keats began 
the scholarly school of poetry.”” Thomson was “first to paint 
the rolling mystery of the year.”” ‘* One of the Concetti”’ was 
Cowley. Addison was “‘ the English Atticus.’ ‘The Ameri- 
can Rousseau’? was Thoreau. ‘‘ The Quaker poet” was 
Barton. Webster considered Shelley ‘‘the poet of poets.” 
Watt was ‘‘the Scotch Archimedes.’’ Chaucer was “ the 
father of English poetry.” ‘* The searcher’? was Fludd. 
Burns was “the peasant poet.” ‘The English Aristoph- 
anes”? was Foote. Defoe says of himself, 


‘« No man has tasted differing fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.”’ 


Johnson wrote for Goldsmith’s epitaph, ‘‘Nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit.”” Swift was “‘the English Rabelais.’ 
‘The prose Homer of human nature”? was Fielding. ’Twas 
Villiers that 


—— ‘in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


“The Silurist”’ was Vaughan; and Radcliffe was ‘the 
Shakespeare of romance-writers,’’ according to Dr. Drake. 
Gibbon was “‘the architect of a bridge over the dark gulf, 
which separates ancient from modern times, whose vivid genius 
has tinged with brilliant colors the greatest historical work in 
existence’’; and it was Milton that surpassed in ‘‘ majesty” 
and “loftiness of thought.’’ 

The whole complete the following quotation from Owen 
Meredith’s Lucille : 

‘* Let any man once show the world that he feels 
Afraid of its bark, and ’twill fly at his heels; 


Let him fearlessly face it, ’twill leave him alone; 
But ’twill fawn at his feet if he flings it a bone.’’ 


My version, however, begins ‘‘ For let a man,’’—instead of 
as above. Cuas. M, 
North Brookfield, Mass., March 23, 1879. 


[This very ingenious enigma has awakened a great amount of 
interest, and several answers have been sent us. Among others 
are replies from **W. H. H.,’’ Ohio; ‘‘A. F. O.,’’ Albany; 
F. H.,”’ Conn.; B. B.,’”? New York; and Alexan- 
der,” of Rochester, who remarks, ‘‘ A remarkably well-con- 
ceived and carefully-executed enigma.’’—Eb. | 


A CRIME AGAINST THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


It is hardly worth while for “‘ A. B. A.’’ (JouRNAL of Feb. 
20) to take much trouble about the parsing of the participle in 
the sentence ‘‘ I never heard of this being questioned.’”’ The ex- 
pression is wholly outside of the rules of grammar, being a 
flagrant offense against good English. It is unhappily true 
that many good authors can be cited as using it. ‘*Oread” 
mentions several (JOURNAL of Jan. 23); others are Moore, 
Charles Lamb, Scott, Dickens, etc. In the autobiography of 
Lord Brougham the juse of it is very frequent, and he even 
goes so far as to make the combination a subject: ‘‘I conceived 
that the message being verbal must be owing to the accident,’ 
ete. In Littell’s Living Age for August 26, 1876, is a review 
by Mr. Gladstone of “‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Macau- 
lay.” Mr. Gladstone, after dwelling upon Macaulay’s “ fault- 
less” grammar, adds in a foot-note, an unpublished pa- 
per on ‘ Appointment by Competition,’ we find the following 
Sentence: ‘Instead of purity resulting from that arrangement 
to India, England itself would soon be tainted.’ ” Can the 
construction of which the words we have italicised are an ex- 
ample, be found anywhere in the published works of Macau- 
lay? Or in any writer of fair repute before the present cen- 
tury? Oreven before the present day? Let any one who 
ae to test its accuracy try to translate it into a foreign lan- 
Fonblanque, who was laudably jealous for our noble mother- 
tongue, protested against this usage. His editor records the 
Protests; and in the next page himself commits the crime. 
We find another example in Macaulay’s letter to his father, at 
P. 150 of Vol. I.: “ All minds seem to be perfectly made up as 
\ the certainty of Catholic emancipation having come at last.”’ 
This very slovenly form of speech is now coming in upon us 


like a flood, through the influence of newspapers, official cor- 
respondence, and we know not what besides.”” Expressions of 
this sort are evidently corruptions of a common and correct 
construction, by which a participial noun is limited by another 
noun in the possessive. The same writers who constantly 
commit the error with the noun, generally use the pronoun 
correctly ; yet here and there one may be found consistent enough 
to say, “‘ He was afraid of me (my) going ;”’ “The importance 
of him (his) being present cannot be over-estimated.’’ I be- 
lieve the error is of English origin, and is not yet as common 
in America as in England. Those who are addicted to it will 
doubtless plead its convenience as a reason for its use, but it 
is a sufficient answer to this that those can be named who 
never use it, either in speaking or writing. The works of 
Macaulay, as stated by Mr. Gladstone, are free from it, and I 
believe no instance of it can be found in the writings of Pro- 
fessor Phelps. 
CHIPS. 

If men could-only be made to see that the interest of the 
whole depended upon the elevation of the whole, what energy 
would be displayed to elevate the poor and oppressed instead 
of exertion to keep them down. 

A man who is all the while belittling other people, or rather 
attempting to, only belittles himself. 

How delightful it would be to be in a world where there was 
no envy; where each might exercise his powers to the utmost 
of his ability, without being prompted thereto to simply excell 
some one else. 

One of the meanest things that the great mind has to con- 
tend with in life is the contemptible envy of his small-minded 
fellow-men. 

Natural talent is never so strong in any one but what judi- 
cious training will improve it, — make it work to better ad- 
vantage. 

Dishonesty and craft rob the intellect of its true weight; 
while honesty adds many fold thereto, I. P.N. 

Washington, D. C., March, 1879. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING, 


BODY ELSE.”’ 

**Penoyar’’ will find information about the genitive form of 
any body else in Koch’s Englische Grammatik (1., 489), or in 
Carl Sach’s Grammatik der Englischen Sprache (II., 2738). 
The principle is given, but without this example, in Whitney’s 
Essentials (section 138). 

An expression consisting of several substantives joined to- 
gether, is treated as one word in forming the Anglo-Saxon 
genitive. The sign is added to the last: “Into his son-in- 
law’s house ”’ (Henry VI.?, 4,7); ‘‘a justice of peace’s lady”’ 
(Spectator, 129); **to obey the governor of Panama’s orders’”’ 
(Rubertson’s History of America, 2, 7); ‘* Lieutenant Keith of 
Wesel’s brother” (Carlyle’s French Revolution, 4, 37); also 
“the way to Cedric the Saxon’s”’ (Ivanhoe, 17); “‘ by Suffolk 
and the Cardinal Beaufort’s means”? (Henry VI.%, 3,2; VI.}, 
3,1). After the same analogy we find: ‘‘ Don’t ask mine, ask 
somebody else’s”’ (Twist, 34); ‘in Amelia’s, or indeed in any 
body else’s company” (Vanity Fair, 2,15; Pickwick, I., 218). 
XxX. 


THE PREPOSITION BUT.”’ 


There is little use in arguing about the so-called prepositions 
but and save, any more than about the possessives in s 
(Jones’s): it is a mere question of usage. The usage is, that 
but and save, in the idiom in question, are followed by the 
same construction as precedes them, precisely as than is, and 
are conjunctions. The use of the noun, of course, proves 
nothing, but the personal pronoun demonstrates the proposi- 
tion. There is no end of examples like the following: 

** Let none but him who rules the thunder.’’— Swift. 


‘* Should all the race of mortals die, 
And none be left but he and I.”’—Scott. 


**T do entreat you not a man depart save J alone.’’—Shakes- 
peare: Julius Cesar. 

** Few can save he and I.’’—Byron: Werner. 

See, also, Mark xii: 32; John iii: 13; vi: 46; Matt. xix: 11; 
Rev. xiii: 17. 

Good writers have occasionally made slips: 


** But witness this, that every miss 
But me has got a beau.’’—Hood. 


All desisted,—all save him alone.”’— Wordsworth. 

These, however, prove no more than any other solecism. 
Indeed, Mrs. Hemans’s famous ‘‘ Whence all but him had 
fled,”’ is so palpably bad grammar that Sargent, a good critic, 
in his Reader, changed him to he, as any teacher would do if 
he found such an expression in a composition. 

The parsing is generally simple, by supplying some evident 
ellipsis; as, “‘ And none be left but he and I”’ [be left]; or the 
conjunction may often be considered as connecting the nouns 
oF pronouns (compare: and none but he and I be left; and 
more than he and I be left; “Few can save he and I;’’ more 
van than he and I). These words are a good illustration of 
the superiority of downright old-fashioned parsing to the 


new-fangled analysis. Those who can parse can generally 


analyze; those who can analyze’’ may or may not be able 
to parse, — more frequently the latter. 

Now, to test the usage of the language on this point, I have 
a proposition to make: If all the 50,000 readers of Tur Jour- 
NAL will send me, during the next three months, every in- 
stance they can find of the idiom in question, in which but, 
save or saving, is followed by a personal pronoun, I will keep 
the record and report the exact result. Let there be a full 
quotation with reference, so thatit can be found, and let noth- 
ing be admitted except from standard writers, universally ac- 
cepted as such. JAMES E, Vosx. 

Ashburnham, Mass., March, 1879. 


— Now that but is up, what shall we do in cases like these: 

** Karth’s but a desert drear.’’ 

** He is but a man.”’ 

** C’est que moi.”’ 

** What man but enters, dies.’’—Scott. J.E. V. 

|**D,” also adds, ‘‘ Who but felt of late,’’ in Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, Book II., line 77.—Eb. | 


THE CRITIC ABROAD, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I am glad to see that some one is watching the press, and 
furnishing you with criticisms. It is a serious question with 
me how I shall make correct speakers and writers with the 
outside influences so strongly against us, without, at the same 
time, making them captious critics. One week’s reading gave 
me the following, among others: 

‘You may make a long journey, and at last rest from your 
labors; but you will never forget these memorials of lost op- 
portunities that now cry to thee from the ground.’ — N. Y, 
Observer. 

‘* From being a little bit idle about her needle, she got to 
using it brisk enough.’’—Jd. 

“To get the quantity and quality of thought, and that beau- 
tiful arrangement of them that secures permanence, there 
must be labor.’’—Id. 

**Every living man of the Huns was gone.’’— N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 

“The officer who had brought him, had sprang at his 
throat,’’—Id. M. M. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


148. *‘ Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear.’’ This song was 
composed for, and sung by Mr. Augustus Braham. The words 
and music are by George Linley (a song writer and composer), 
who was born in 1798, and died in 1865. It is not known when 
the song was written. It was set to music and published by 
Cramer, Beale & Co., London, about 1848. J. B. 

158. 1,120,000 ounces Troy equal 6,451,200,000 grains; and 
dividing by 14,000,000, the number of grains in a ton, we have 
38.4 tons. 

159. In the sentence ‘I took it to be him,’’ the phrase ‘‘ took 
it to be him”’ is the object of took. It is subject-objective of 
to be, and him is predicate-objective after to be. 


160. The word women, being a corruption of wif-men, the o 

retains the sound of i, and has no counterpart in our language. 
C. M. C. 

(1), of ‘‘ A Batch of Seven,’’—Roberts Brothers, Boston, pub- 
lish Abbott’s How to Parse. E. F. M. 


— “* Want to, or wish to?’’ Wish to is preferable. Thanks 
for the correction. M. B.C. S. 


QUERIES. 


164. In the following, what is “‘like,’’—an adjective or an 
adverb ? ‘It seemed like Laocoon struggling ineffectually in 
the hideous coils of the monster serpent.’’ A. 8. 

165. Please give a rule for the possessive of proper nouns. 
Should the apostrophe and s, or the apostrophe alone, be 
added to words ending with the s sound? For example, 
Pease’s, or Pease’. Are not both grammatical, but the for- 
mer lacking in euphony ? A. C. 

166. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’”’ Who is the 
author, and where is it found ? . 

167. Will some one inform me as to “‘ Pliny’s Doves.’’ 

168. ‘* As for man, his days are as grass.’’ Dispose of ital- 
icised words. 

169. Is such ever used as a descriptive adjective ? Give an 
example. M. C. S. 

170. Who is the author of “ O consistency, thou art a 
jewel’’ ? A. C. 

171. What was the good news that Joris brought from Ghent 
to Aix, described in Browning’s poem. Cc. C, 

172. If English grammar is knowledge which has for its ob- 
ject the right constructions of propositions, all that is neces- 
sary and practical] to teach is the right use of the various forms 
of words. If my premise is correct, will you inform me why 
the indicative and imperative modes (as their form is the 
same), should not be combined into.one mode ? Also of what 
practical use is it in the construction of any English sentence, 
to know whether an adjective is cardinal or ordinal? If you 
have not space to answer both questions, please answer the 


first, as there has been some discussion on the first question, 
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THE WEEK. 


— The United States House of Representatives organized on 
Tuesday, 18th inst., by the reélection of Hon. 8S. J. Randall 
(Dem.) as speaker. The Senate is Democratic, by a small ma- 
jority, for the first time since 1861. The consideration of the 
army bill has been the chief political question of the week, es- 
pecially with reference to the repeal of the law allowing the use 
of troops at the polls. General Garfield made a powerful 
speech on Saturday, in opposition to the repeal. 

— A law just been made by the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture provides against the loading of freight and the running of 
trains on the Sabbath, between sunrise and sundown. It does 
not apply to mail trains. 

— Alaska. — The English officers, who have received infor- 
mation from the ‘* Osprey,’’ think the presence of so large a 
United States vessel] as the Alaska will prevent the Indi- 
ans from attacking the whites, if hostilities have not already 
begun before her arrival. 

— Mezxico.— The Mexican government has declined to enter 
into a commercial treaty with this country on the basis of the 
McLean-Acampo treaty. 

— South America. — Warlike preparations continue both in 
Chili and Bolivia. The mediation of Peru has been rejected, 
and the Peruvian fleet has been ordered to the Bolivian coast. 

— France. — The senatorial committee has rejected the pro- 
posal for summoning congress to revise the constitution for 
the purpose of authorizing the return of the senate and depu- 
ties to Paris. 

— Egypt. — Great destruction, and even starvation, is re- 
ported from the Valley of the Nile, that land once flowing 
with ‘“‘milk and honey.” Bad government, with excessive 
taxes, is reported as the primary cause. 

— Afghani tan. — All efforts to effect a peaceful solution of 
the Afghanistan troubles failing, an immediate advance of the 
British troops has been ordered. The Shutar Gartin Pass is 
practicable, and General Roberts can reach the crest of the 
pass in a week. 

— England.—The labor strikes in England seem to be ap- 
proaching an end, the operatives in general agreeing to the re- 
ductions, after voluntarily submitting to great privations. 
Lord Beaconsfield considers that the low prices in England, 
and consequent depression in business, are partly owing to the 
depreciation of silver. 

— Macedonia. —The Vienna Presse states that 7,000 men 
have risen in insurrection in Macedonia. 

— Turkey.—Count Schouvaloff’s mission has been success- 
ful, and the mixed occupation of Roumelia will be carried 

dh rene by English troops, French, Italians, Austrians, and 


— Persia. —Shocks of earthquakes were felt in northern 
Persia on Saturday and Sunday, March 22 and 23, Minaeh 


was much damaged, and the adjacent villages of Tark and 
Manvan were totally destroyed, Of eleven hundred inhabit- 
ants few escaped death. 

— Bulgaria.—Prince Battenburg has abandoned his scruples 
relative to the acceptance of the throne of Bulgaria, and his 
election is nearly certain. 


PRESIDENT CARLETON and Secretary Sawyer are in- 
dustriously at work in preparation for the meeting of 
the American Institute. In addition to names of 
speakers already given, the name of Hon. E. Conant, of 
Vermont, is added. The meeting of railroad officials at 
Boston, this last week, had reference especially to the 
interests of excursionists. All things promise well for 
a full meeting. The general plan will be the same as 
last year. 


WE fully agree with those who regard .the teacher as 
one of the most important agents in the formation of 
the character of our youth, and in this direction we wish 
to call attention to the importance of school instruction 
on temperance. Our teachers, who are already over- 
burdened with the catalogue of school studies, may not 
feel a sense of relief when we suggest that another topic 
be added to the list. This is not our purpose, to mul- 
tiply demands on time or labor, but to ask the enforce- 
ment by precept as well as by example, of some of the 
weightier matters in the habits of youth and early man- 
hood. While we seek that the tastes of our children 
shall not be corrupted nor their passions inflamed by the 
reading of pernicious books, we should also look well to 
the equally destructive influence of tobacco and alco- 
holic drinks, poisons which are damaging the souls as 
well as bodies of multitudes of our people. 

David P. Page’s well-read book for teachers was styled 
The Theory and Practice of Teaching. This is just 
what we need in relation to temperance. ‘Teachers 
must first insist that their own habits, private and 
public, in all regards correspond to the best moral 
standard. A tobacco-user is not the best teacher of total 
abstinence of its use. A prominent teacher once told 
us of his practice of giving a weekly lecture to his boys 
on manners and morals, In the midst of the course 
was one on the evils of tobacco, which he discussed elo- 
quently and forcibly. A few days later he was met in 
his early morning-walk, enjoying his cigar, by one of 
his boys. His next lecture was silent on tobacco, but 
in its midst a young lad raised his hand and asked, 
“Sir, shall we do as you say, or as youdo?” “DoasI 
do,” was his reply; “and hereafter I shall use no to- 
bacco, and urge you to do the same as I propose to do. 

In the matter of instruction on this subject, we have 
just come across a little book which will help teachers 
and parents wonderfully. Itis The Temperance Lesson- 
book, prepared for use in schools and families by Dr. B. 
W. Richardson, of London. It gives just that knowl- 
edge that is needed, for it is undoubtedly true that much 
of intemperance is the result of ignorance, rather than 
of willful determination. If one teacher is quickened 
by the suggestion to teach and impress habits of purity 
and temperance, it will be worth the while; but we 
trust many will inquire as to their responsibility and 
influence in this matter. 


Ar the international exhibition at Sydney, New 
South Wales, which opens in September, exhibits from 
America will be received through the month of August, 
and a space of thirty thousand square feet has been re- 
served on the floor of the main building, besides large 
additional space in detached buildings. The secretary 
of the exhibition is desirous that the United States con- 
tribute specimens of the work of its art schools and ed- 
ucational institutions, and illustrations of its progress 
in the sciences. Exhibits will be despatched by Messrs. 
Henry W. Peabody & Co., Boston, early in May. It is 
hoped that an appropriation will be made by Congress 
to cover the expense of fitting up the space allotted to 
the United States and caring for such exhibits as illus- 


trate the progress of the country in the arts and sciences. 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND.” 


On seeing that an article in the April number of the 
North American Review bore this title, and was from 
the pen of Mr. Thomas Hughes, of pleasant “Tom 
Brown ” associations, we looked for a treat of agreeable 
reading, combined with useful information on a subject 
of much interest and importance. The former hope 
was realized by a well-written and clear account of a 
small number of old schools, with whose names we are 
all familiar ; but the latter and more serious expectation 
was utterly disappointed. The very title of the article, 
if not quite a misnomer, is certainly a misleader to all 
American readers, to whom the term “ Public Schools” 
conveys, of course, the idea of schools supported by the 
people for the education of the people. We were indeed 
aware that such a system, for the benefit of all classes 
in common, did not exist in Great Britain; yet we 
could hardly imagine that an article under such a cap- 
tion would fail to afford an insight into the working of 
the schools and mode of education by which the great 
middle class,—the acknowledged “backbone” of the 
country,—are being trained. The reports of the Com- 
mittee of Council have supplied us with very full details 
of the working of the national schools of Britain under 
the direction of that body andof Her Majesty’s inspect- 
ors; and very pleasing it is to observe the great prog- 
ress that has been made in thirty years, and the high 
state of efficiency to which these schools for the humbler 
and poorer classes of the nation have been brought. 
Judging both from the reports and from other informa- 
tion, we should almost be inclined to anticipate that the 
result may be more or less of social revolution, unless 
the higher classes are earnest and diligent in maintain- 
ing their position in the advanced ranks of education. 
These schools, however, are as yet avowedly only for the 
so-called lower class. Americans desire to obtain some 
clear knowledge of the training of that large and in- 
fluential class between the lowest and the highest,— 
what is called in England the great “ middle class,” and 
which constitutes, in fact, the guiding and governing 
power of the nation. Instead of satisfying the desire, 
Mr. Hughes has given usa very pleasing sketch of nine 
old schools, which at first from accidental causes, and 
afterward from the action of a certain royal commission, 
became known as “public schools.” That royal com- 
mission of 1861, from whose appointment and labors 
great national benefit had been anticipated, proved a 
striking illustration of Horace’s 

“ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.”’ 


It did indeed enact much-needed reforms in these few 
favored schools, in which gross abuses had prevailed, 
but for the mass of schools of England, it did little 
or nothing directly ; indirectly, by precedent and by 
exciting public thought, it has helped to do much 
good. It was the first step toward the breaking up and 
reforming of a vast system of misappropriation of funds 
bequeathed by pious and patriotic men of former ages 
for the education of the poorer and humbler youth of 
England. 

It is very natural that Mr. Hughes, himself a Rug- 
beian and quondam pupil of Dr. Arnold, should be ani- 
mated by esprit de corps of and warm sympathy with 
these selected schools, in which his own holds so high 
and honorable a place. Nor are Eton, Harrow, West- 
minster, Winchester, and Shrewsbury on the one hand, 
nor Merchant Taylors’, Charterhouse, and St. Paul’s on 
the other, wanting in very interesting associations to all 
who speak the English tongue and claim a share in 
England’s olden glory in literature, in statesmanship, in 
conquest, and in civilization. Much more, then, is it to 
be expected that Englishmen themselves, even while 
not blind to the former shortcomings or abuses of these 
institutions, should feel both fond and proud of schools in 
which have been trained so many of those who have 
helped to make England great and illustrious. We con- 
fess to having much sympathy with this feeling; nor 
should we find fault with Mr. Hughes for his claims in be- 
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half of these schools, if he did justice to a greatand much 
more important body of others, which, in an educational, 
and we may well add, in a national point of view, are at 
the present time of immensely greater importance,—we 
mean the old “Grammar schools” of England, of which 
body indeed several of the nine were originally mem- 
bers, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury especially 
having been founded and endowed solely as such. 


Before referring more fully to these, however, wa 
would first advert to Mr. Hughes’ commendation of the 
schools of the “ Victorian Era,” meaning thereby such 
proprietary colleges as those of Cheltenham, Marlbor- 
ough, ete. Several of these, established within the last 
thirty years, are to our knowledge excellent institu- 
tions, conducted by able masters, and affording a very 
superior education, classical and scientific, to consider- 
able numbers of the sons of gentlemen and men of prop- 
erty. Cheltenham Proprietary College takes the lead 
of all others, partly owing, no doubt, to its having had 
a succession of very able head-masters, of whom Dr. 
(now bishop) Parry, and Dr. Jex-Blake, now headmas- 
ter of Rugby, are of world-wide reputation. But we 
still must draw attention to the fact, that these excellent 
schools are in no sense “ public” or national schools. 
They have been founded by joint-stock companies of 
gentlemen of wealth, and the shares of one at least 
(Cheltenham) command a very high price in the mar- 
ket; and while the charges for education, whether of 
boarders or day pupils, —over and above the purchase 
of the £100 share,— appear reasonable to persons of 
means, they are entirely beyond the reach offany others. 
They are thus good schools for the sons of the wealthy 
alone. 

Secondly, it is only fair to let Mr. Hughes state, in 
his own words, what appears to have been his object in 
writing this article; namely, to meet the inquiries of 
friends in this country, who are seeking for superior cul- 
ture for their sons. He states this at the opening, and 
toward the conclusion of his paper has this passage, 
which forms a key to the whole; and we are bound to 
acknowledge that, however disappointing it may have 
proved to those who, like ourselves, were led by the 
title to look for information of a much broader and 
more national scope,—the article, while not without in- 
terest to all, may probably prove very satisfactory to 
the class for which it is designed. We do not, however, 
assent to Mr. Hughes’ belief either in the “ inevitable 
growth ” in America of an exclusive aristocratic order, 
nor in the impossibility of so improving our common- 
school system as to render it “ thoroughly satisfactory ” 
to all reasonable and patriotic persons, citizens of a re- 
public, not subjects of a monarchy: “What gives the 
subject such interest as it posesses for Americans [says 
Mr. Hughes] is the almost entire absence, even in the 
Eastern States, of educational constitutions [institu- 
tions ?] answering the purposes which the nine schools, 
and their modern rivals [proprietary colleges] serve in 
the United Kingdom. However democratic a nation 
may be in spirit and character, and in its ‘political and 
social constitution and organization, the time must come 
when it will breed a gentry, leisure class or aristocracy 
[the italics are ours], call it by what name you will, as 
certainly (as Mr. Emerson has said) as it will breed 
women. The more vigorous and prosperous the nation, 
the sooner will the class arise; and the more healthy 
the class, the more certain will it be to insist on the 
highest culture attainable for its boys and girls. How- 
ever good your common-school system may be, you can- 
not have a thoroughly satisfactory school, so far as in- 
struction is concerned, except in great centers of popu- 
lation; and in those great centers, though the school 
work and teaching may be as good as you require, the 
conditions of life are not the best for boys (leaving girls 
out of the question) from twelve to eighteen, the years 
between the home schoolroom and the university.” He 
concludes by recommending the system of the nine 
public schools to the careful examination of Americans. 


a future number, to which we must postpone our re- 
marks on the “grammar schools” of Britain, only ob- 
serving now that many of the old grammar schools, so 
far from “only now awakening,” or “ following slowly 
in the rear” of the new Victorian schools, were, more 
than a quarter of acentury ago, doing a work and giving 
an education (in spite of the opposition of those who 
should have been their warmest supporters) equal to 
the best of the new institutions, and infinitely sounder 
and more valuable, in an educational point of view, than 
that of any of the first five of the nine old schools; and, 
secondly, the reproach cast by Mr. Hughes upon these 
poorer classes, among whom “there was no demand for 
the best learning,” should have been/directly and justly 
applied by him to the noblemen, gentlemen, and heads 
of colleges, trustees of the old “grammar” schools, 
who declined to remodel any of them so as to meet the 
wants of the “ poorer people,” to whom Latin and Greek 
alone had become, fifty years ago, very valueless. It is 
notorious that very generally, and especially in the case 
of several of the nine schools, an adherence to the old 
foundation law of teaching classes only was made the 
means of excluding the poor, and keeping the school 
select for gentlemen. “ Latin grammar” had been laid 
down by the worthy old. founders of the schools as a 
basis of all instruction, when that was the only language 


through which the scientific and learned works of the 
scholars of Europe could be studied by English youth. 
It took long years of litigation, and the loss of thousands 
of pounds to win from the trustees of many of the old 
“ grammar” schools such a reform and extension as has 
rendered them,—what they were always designed to be, 
—useful day schools for the poor of their localities, and 
not merely boarding-schools for the sons of the wealthy 
from a distance. 


DRIFT. 


— The beauty of the Jesuitical arraignment of Yankee 
brains comes in when it glorifies the progress of the Irish race 
in Massachusetts at the expense of the native-born population. 
The people of Irish birth and descent in Massachusetts are, on 
the whole, superior to any equal number of Irish people in 
similar station of life in the world, because they have been 
kept almost entirely, for a generation, in the common schools. 
It is the common school that lifts the mill-boys of the Thomas 
Talbot stripe to governors. The young bishop of Spririgfield 
is a graduate of the Boston school. Every village and city 
counts its numerous wide-awake Irish boys and girls among 
the graduates of its high-school course. It is the glory of old 
Massachusetts that she throws open all doors and windows of 
the common-school room, and invites all peoples and tongues, 
European, Asiatic, African, and Aboriginal, to come in and 
try titles with her native-born children for the head of the 
class. And that’s the reason why old Massachusetts common- 
school keeping is a thorn in the flesh and a “‘ rottenness”’ in 
the bones of all frost-bitten savans, high-joint social exclu- 
sives, Jesuits of every sect, and despots of every name through- 
out the civilized world. 

— While heretical and ‘‘ rotten’? New England is going on 
at this rate, not only educating her own ‘‘ blue blood,” but 
toiling like no other people on earth to ‘‘ make of one blood”’ 
all who come unto her; what has been the outcome of the 
movement against the public schools of which the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati has been, for twenty-five years, the most con- 
spicuous and intelligent leader ? For twenty-five years Arch- 
bishop Purcell has toiled to overthrow the common-school sys- 
tem of his “‘ province.’’ He has filled the city of Cincinnati 
with Catholic sectarian schools and “institutions” of all 
grades ; forming a complete system of education for 15,000 
children and youth. By the intrigues and trading of poli- 
ticians in his interest with the ultra-secular party of the city, 
ten years ago, the Bible and all religious books, instruction, 
services, and music, were banished from the public schools. 
The Catholic Telegraph, his organ, has been faithful ‘‘ in sea- 
son and out of season,’’ in exposing the peril to public moral- 
ity from the ‘‘ godless” system of public instruction. But now 
the archbishop turns up the chief bankrupt of this era of bank- 


ruptcies; owing $6,000,000 to all sorts of confiding parishioners 
and friends, with little to show but his churches, school-houses, 
and “institutions.’”’” And to make this illustration of public 
morality more complete to the children of Ohio, a conclave of 
his priests, with his consent, besets the legislature of the third 
State in the Union to repeal its statute against lotteries, and 
permit the establishment of a vast scheme to demoralize the 
people for years, to lift this champion of ecclesiastical educa- 
tion out fs bankruptcy. We would respectfully suggest that 


it is time this particular generalissimo in the war against the 
people’s schools should be permitted by the Pope to “step 
down and out.’”’ But the Catholic Telegraph will still have its 
little weekly sermon on the “ rotten” public schools of “‘ god- 


\_With some of these conclusions we must join issue in 


less’? New 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, FEBRUARY, 1879. 


London is a big city. How large the traveler never learns, 
and the resident is almost unconscious of its immensity. You 
can only see it by slow degrees,—a bit at a time,—as it is an 
aggregate of numberless villages, grown together, and each has 
its own local name and associations. The city itself is of small 
area; once a walled town, with one of its old gateways at 
Temple Bar and another beyond St. Paul’s. Portions of the 
old wall of the Roman Londinium crop out here and there as 
you drive through the thoroughfares of the old town. 

But we are not attempting the endless task of writing up 
London, and will confine ourselves to a few matters of interest 
coming under our special notice. We entered St. Pancras 
Station: how quiet! no noisy cabmen making a Babel in your 
ears. On the left of our carriages a long line of cabs and han- 
soms, with horses and drivers, are waiting. A railroad officer 
opens the door of your apartment, and another is near to order 
a carriage. ‘‘ How many persons ?”’ How much baggage ?”’ 
are his civil questions, and your replies enable him to calla 
carriage to meet your wants, In a minute, without confusion 
or bustle, you are in the vehicle, the baggage is on or inside, 
and, Jehu-like, you are driving along the smooth, well-kept 
streets of the great metropolis. Brother Merrill says, ‘‘ How 
unlike Boston!’’ Yes, the introduction is a favorable one. 


BURR’S. 

We drive to Burr’s, one of the first-class boarding-houses for 
Americans, where you are made to feel at home as soon as 
within his doors. Host and hostess give more than a boarding- 
house welcome and cheer, for they are not only good business 
managers of their long-established house, but have a friendly 
and helpful side to show to every guest, They are simon-pure 
English people, whom for all the world we thought to be 
Yankees until our last visit. Good rooms, good tables, good 
society, and Mr. Burr is a walking gazetteer of all the sights of 
London. You will find all this and more at 10 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, near the British Museum. 

MR. SAMUEL STANTON, 

Too modest to say a word for himself, we must say a word 
for a real, genuine New-Englander, who, with his wife, has 
been a resident of London for ten years. Lots of Americans 
know the genial, obliging, self-sacrificing agent of the Ameri- 
can Board, who lives at 23 Southampton Row, and on your 
way to The Strand. Stop, and do not be frightened if you see 
the formidable sign of ‘‘ Perry Davis’s Pain-killer’’ over the 
door of his office. He has good intentions for all Americans, 
whatever may be his views of the Zulus, or the South-Sea 
Islanders. A word of advice: if you want areal helper in this 
great labyrinth of streets, or a true adviser as to shopping, 
sight-seeing, etc., or if you would see a face that will always be 
a benediction to you, call on our noble friend, as above. We 
did, and the words we utter rise from a grateful heart. 


THE STRAND. 

This is a busy street; one of the great arteries of London, 
though, as its name indicates, it was once the high-water mark 
of the Thames. Now, the human tides that flow up and down 
this channel of business are mightier than the noise of many 
waters or the voice of many thunders. Into it by way of Hol- 
born and Drury Lane, past the immense old theater, we enter, 
and with or through the crowds press to our several places of 
business. Look out, as you cross the streets, for the swiftly- 
driving vehicles. The long distances to be reached by omni- 
busses, cars, cabs, and hansoms make fast-driving a necessity. 
Watch your chances, if a man; get a police-officer to watch 
you, if a lady. No horse-cars on this multitudinous street. 
The great American agitator will die without the sight. You 
will find the tramway on less-frequented streets; but here, 
never. Not even the elevated-railway will ever get a standing 
in this quarter of the old town, if in any other. The Londoner 
believes in the underground, but not in balloon steam-rail- 
ways; but Johnny Bull will open his eyes to love the upper air 
and the light sometime. Gotham will do mission-work in that 


little matter. 


A SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Do you see that unpretentious, three-story brick building on 
that cross-street ? It looks well-built and substantial; not ex- 
travagant in its attire, or costly in style. That is a ‘‘ School 
Board School-house.’’ And do you ask whatthatis? Listen: 
In 1870, Parliament passed an act establishing a system of 
partially free schools, corresponding in a large degree to our 
public schools. Sir Charles Reed was the leader in this great 
reform movement, as a member of the Commons from London. 
London was the first to accept the provisions of the act, and 
under thé leadership of Sir Charles, who has been from the 
beginning the chairman of the School Board, as well as the 
champion of free schools for the realm, the city has established 
schools in all quarters for all children not provided for by the 
church and other endowments. The history of the work which 
has been done in less than ten years is simply grand. Do not 
fail to study it at your earliest opportunity, and if you visit 
London, one of your first points of interest will be to look into 


the new and rising free-school movement. THE EDITOR, 
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SCOTLAND AND HER PEOPLE. 


BY 8. H. M’COLLISTER, 


EDINBORO — THE OLD TOWN. — (IL) 


THE OLD TOWN. 


Though the casual observer will be most interested in the 
New, the lover of history will seek the Old Town, and es- 
pecially the street leading from the castle to Holy Rood Palace. 
These extremities are ‘most intimately connected with the life 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. In the latter she was unfortunately 
married to Darnley, and in the former she gave birth to James 
VI. of Scotland. Looking at the castle, it seems as though 
chief and warriors within its walls, with drawbridge up and 
porteullis down, might frown upon the mightiest forces with 
perfect composure and insolence, feeling themselves forever 
secure. If David I. did build Holy Rood Palace that it might 
be a royal place, it nevertheless has been a bloody one. Surely 
the crowns of kings and the palms of warriors have been thickly 
set with thorns. Two centuries ago dwelt on this street dukes, 
nobles, scholars, and aristocrats. The buildings still remain 
almost the same, but the population how changed! As wealth 
and culture went out, wretchedness and poverty came in; so 
that from the windows so thickly sown all up and down the 
sides of the buildings, where beauty and prosperity once al- 
most constantly gazed into this narrow street thronged with 
moving crowds, squalidness and adversity kill time by viewing 
all through the day crowds of ragged children, barefooted 
women, and beer-faced men. Over doorways, in the wynds, 
and on projections may be seen armorials and signs of olden 
times and better days. On the upper part of this street are 
the Parliament Buildings, full of great memories and remark- 
able transaction. In them Guthrie and Argyll, and hundreds 
of other brave Covenanters, were consigned to death without 
form of trial. Walking through their halls many notables of 
the shadowy past look out from the marbles or down from the 
canvas, 

In front of these stands St. Giles’s Church, in which long 
ago John Knox preached so powerfully that his hearers feared 
his pulpit would fly in pieces. It was in this church, too, not 
long after that Jenny Geddes threw her stool at the priest, be- 
cause he was reading his prayers. From this street we can 
look through the window and see where Knox sat while he 
wrote his History of the Reformation. Through it, Montrose 
was led with a rope round his neck to the place of execution, 
proud of aspect, flashing fire from his eyes as he passed his 
enemies. Hume was wont to frequent this place while he was 
engaged in preparing his history. Burns passed down it, that 
he might stand by the grave of Furgurson. Scott loved to loi- 
ter about it, that he might gather up all the facts of its fossil- 
ized history. Even now, one can scarcely walk it without 
starting up at almost every step some departed ghost. 


THE PEOPLE. 

No doubt there is much blood from the old Goths, Saxon, 
Norman, and Celtic, coursing the veins of the present popula- 
tion; but for the most part, they are proud to be known as 
Scotchmen. If they are not equal to England numerically, 
they wish Scotland to be considered, at least, half of Great 
Britain, and Edinboro the controlling power of all Scotia, 
and the most attractive city of the world. They would have 
it a Weimer without a Goethe, and a Florence without the 
sunshine of Italy. They are not given to sham, and so they 
feel determined to have a city worthy of great fame in the way 
of classic taste and romantic beauty. So, as you observe the 
people on the thoroughfares, there is no rushing as in New 
York, but a meditative movement, as though they had been 
reading the Scotsman, and were to be in no haste about busi- 
ness. They intend to spend more or less time each day, it 
would seem, in the open air. As nature and art have been 
munificent in scattering gardens, emerald squares, parks, and 
even meadows through the city, they have wonderful advan- 
tages of the rural and civic combined. This fact had much to 
do, no doubt, in molding the character of the people, making 
them desirous to have their city made strong, and at the same 
time unique and beautiful. But the idea must not be enter- 
tained that the Scotch here are stylish in their attire, or ex- 
press taste in the cut of the coat or the color of the dress. 
It is quite tothe contrary. Perhaps, they feel cultivated minds 
and tastefully adorned physiques are not compatible. In their 
movements they are far from being awkward; their step is firm 
and the swing of the arm direct. In their address they are 
open and positive, yet specially obliging in their intercourse. 
They have modeled their church edifices and school buildings 
after the best Grecian and Gothic patterns externally, but 
within, evidently, they have construeted according to their 
own notions, guarding against comfortable sittings, possibly 
believing, and therefore wishing to enforce the idea, that the 
way to religion and knowledge is hard. Chureh-going people 
and students of America would regard it severe treatment to 
sit on flat and bare boards, as they do here, nevertheless no 
complaint is heard, or desire expressed to have a change. 
Those brought up on the Scotch Catechism and oat-meal por- 
ridge, are fitted, perchance, for almost any hardships, 


SCHOOLS. 

Edinburgh is verily a city of schools, The people here re- 
gard their university as scarcely second to any. It certainly 
has made a grand record, and is endeavoring to keep pace with 
the progress of the times. In the departments of Theology, 
Art, Medicine, and Law, it numbers at the present time more 
than 2,000 students. It is well supplied with museums, libra- 
ries, and facilities of illustrating the sciences of chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, botany, zodlogy, and geology. The pres- 
ent faculty is regarded strong and efficient, still no one profes- 
sor is singled out as remarkably clever, yet the name of Blackie 
is very often repeated, and always with an accent of pride. The 
friends of the university glory in its past, and delight in repeat- 
ing on stone and canvas the illustrious names of those profes- 
sors who were brilliant lights while living, and now that they 
are translated, reflect the radiance of heaven. They seem al- 
ways pleased to quote the names of the Munros, Fergusson, 
Stewart, Blair, Wilson, Lee, and Sir William Hamilton. Acad- 
emies for both sexes, public schools of all grades, from the 
ragged to the high school, are numerous, so that all the chil- 
dren of the city from six to thirteen years old can be accom- 
modated, and having plenty of room besides for large numbers 
of youths coming from other parts of Scotland, and from for- 
eign lands, to be educated in the classic city of Edinboro. 
In the fall and winter, it may be called with propriety the city 
of students. It is apleasure to see the young men and women, 
lads and lasses, as they daily crowd the streets on their way to 
and from their schools. Their step is quick and elastic, and 
their faces blossoming with health. Though so full of fresh 
life and joy, they appear to conduct themselves with the ut- 
most propriety. 

Perhaps no other city in the world, according to its popula- 
has so many libraries and books as Edinboro. The people 
are generally given to reading, and in winter they largely at- 
tend upon lectures, scientific and literary, given before the 
different institutions. Because of the opportunities for cul- 
ture, this city is much sought after by those desirous of im- 
provement; so. many scholars and professional men, who can 
afford it, come here and settle down for life. Here they can 
enjoy the present and the past, the country and the town, as 
possibly nowhere else. If one is at leisure here, he may feel 
he is doing something in the way of improvement. The castle 
is constantly looking down through its gray old history, and 
Holy Rood is always sending up its enchanting messages from 
long-departed kings and queens, and the colors of fable are 
ever floating around Arthur’s Seat, and fruitful memories in- 
cessantly brood over Carleton Hill. If one would have a 
change, let him ride out a few miles, and he can view the ex- 
quisitely beautiful Roslyn Chapel, or the grim crumbling castlé 
close by, or walk through the labyrinthine paths to Hawthorn- 
den, and he can see where Robert Bruce was hidden, and 
Drummond courted his muse. Let him sail down the Forth a 
few miles, and he can catch the echoes of the groans of prison- 
ers once unjustly shut up in the huge Bass-Rock; or cross to 
Fife, and he can see interesting relics of the Jameses. Let 
him go to Merchiston, and he can learn of Napier, while he 
was inventing his logarithms. So let him turn in whatsoever 
way he will, and matters of interest are sure to come up; or 
if he prefers to remain in his home and is in the mood for 
solid reading, The North British Review, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and Chamber’s Works, are dropped at his door, fresh 
from the Edinboro press. Edinboro is the Athens of mod- 
ern Europe. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Spain.—Among the articles in the educational department 
of the Paris Exposition was a comparative atlas of popular in- 
struction in Europe, where the position assigned to Spain was 
among the lowest. Thinking that his country had been un- 
justly treated by the French author of the atlas in question, 
Sefior Vallin published a new map, where the relative position 
of Spain was more correctly assigned as in the second rank of 
the second category of nations, that is of those which are 
somewhat advanced; and the French journal La Liberté, in 
referring to this classification, says of Spain: ‘‘ Here is a coun- 
try which will soon deserve to be placed in the first category, 
for it is marching with giant steps in the path of progress.” 
From a volume published by Sefior Vallin it appears that Spain 
has 29,038 public and private schools of primary instruction, 
attended by 1,638,288 pupils of both sexes; the population 
being 17 millions, there are thus on an average of nine scholars 
to each hundred inhabitants. 

The men of the Guardia civil, in number 20,000, almost all 
know how to read, write, and cypher, and have a good knowl- 
edge of geography. Popular libraries, which have only existed 
since 1870, number 590, with more than 100,000 volumes of 
popular works; the amount devoted to primary instruction is 
equal to 26,000,000 francs. Unfortunately the salaries of 


teachers are miserably inadequate, and not always paid with 
regularity, so that in Spain master is often but another word 
for a) when teachers are properly appreciated and rec- 


ompensed, the progress of education will rapid and - 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE SALARY QUESTION. 

Events repeat themselves. The school authorities and the 
teachers find themselves struggling with the salary question, 
just as they were doing at this time last year, — with the dif- 
ference that the Councils then kept the Board in a state of un- 
certainty as to what appropriation, if any, should be made for 
school purposes ; whereas, in the early part of this year they 
granted the Board around million for salaries, with instruc- 
tions to make the best of it. The sum is 13 per cent.less than the 
amount asked for, and for the past two months the Board has 
been trying to make the best of it, and devise such a plan for 
distributing the money as would prove as satisfactory as _pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

The matter was referred to a special committee. The mem- 
bers of that committee have passed through great trial and 
tribulation. They have been button-holed in the streets, vis- 
ited at their homes, and waylaid at the entrance of the Board- 
rooms, by individuals of the different grades of schools, each 
anxious to show that his especial grade should not be the one 
to suffer a reduction. The male principals, having most at 
stake, have been particularly active with advice and offers of 
assistance in arranging schedule. The consequence is that the 
members have grown shy of every one wearing the garb of a 
professional teacher. You cannot secure a ten minutes’ inter- 
terview with any one of them at any price. If you happen to 
see one a square off, and quicken your pace with the desire to 
overtake him, the fact is communicated to his sensitive nerves 
in the echo of your footsteps. He turns a moment in alarm, 
gives his hat a determined pull over his eyes, and turns the 
next corner or enters a street-car. 

We had occasion recently to solicit some information from 
one of said members, and ventured to call upon him at his 
office. He greeted us solemnly over the railing that sur- 
rounded his desk, and then stepped back a pace as though he 
was afraid we would grab him. When, however, we made a 
remark that showed we hadn’t a thought on the salary ques- 
tion, the door was promptly opened, and we were courteously 
conducted to the best seat in the room. Even the teachers no 
longer exchange the usual greetings when they meet at the 
reception-room on Saturdays, but ask instead, ‘‘ What’s the 
news ?”’ or ‘‘ How’s your salary ?”’ It would all be very funny 
if the consequences involved were not so serious. To keep a 
large body of teachers in a continuous state of suspense as to 
the compensation they may expect for their labors, is a 
manifest injustice, and must be highly injurious in its effects. 
As the near approach of the quarterly pay-day makes some 
arrangement imperative, the Board has decided upon a uni- 
form reduction of seven per cent. as a temporary arrangement 
for the present quarter. 

THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
appointed by the Board have presented majority and minority 
reports, the former of which is quite revolutionary in its char- 
acter. We shall briefly notice its tenor. 

The report first states that the committee is deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the mode in which salaries have hith- 
erto been graded by the Board is founded upon a faulty hy- 
pothesis, and that highly-injurious results flow from it. That 
by fixing the highest compensation to positions in the grammar 
schools, and by giving a constantly decreasing rate of pay 
throughout the secondary and primary schools, until the 
smallest salary is reached in the lowest division of a primary 
school, the Board clearly authorizes the deduction that, in its 
opinion, the most important positions are those in the gram- 
mar schools, while the least important are those in the pri- 
mary schools. 

The report then goes on to state the growing conviction of 
the committee, that none but the most competent teachers 
should be placed in charge of the lower primary classes, and 
cites the testimony of Mr. Eliot of Boston, Mr. Calkins of New 
York, and other educators, in support of this judgment. 

As an instance of the injurious results that flow from the 
present mode of grading salaries, the report states the fact that 
the natural desire for promotion for the sake of the increased 
compensation, tends to deprive the primaries of teachers of ex- 
perience, and that not unfrequently a vacancy in the first or 
second assistantship of a grammar school will lead to perhaps 
six or eight changes by way of promotion; for no matter how 
well qualified a teacher may be for the position she is holding, 
this consideration is not permitted to interfere with her right 
to be advanced whenever the opportunity occurs. 

In order, then, that the adaptation of a teacher to the place 
shall not become a matter of less importance than her claims to 
promotion, the salaries of assistants throughout the three 
grades of schools is made uniform, with the exception of the 
salaries of first assistants in grammar schools, as we shall here- 
after show. 

As the qualification of teachers in scholarship is decided by 
the certificates they must obtain from the Board before they 
can become teachers, and “as equal certificates imply equal 
competency, scholarship cannot affect the question of salary.” 
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Therefore, the report says, “‘ the salaries paid to teachers of 
the public schools of this city shall be apportioned upon the 
basis of term of service and teaching capacity ; with additional 
pensation to positions requiring administrative abilities.” 


A FEW FIGURES 


will help to a better understanding of the plan proposed. Be- 
fore giving them, it is but just to state that the low figures are 
deemed inadequate by the Board, but are made necessary by 
the limited appropriation. 

A teacher commences with a salary of $350 per annum; at 
the expiration of three years an addition of $30 is made, and a 
similar addition at the expiration of five, seven, and ten years 
respectively, until the sum of $470 be reached, —the maxi- 
mum which any teacher can receive simply in his or her ca- 
pacity as teacher. The principals of the respective schools re- 
ceive additional sums for what are termed “administrative 
duties,” “elerical labor,” ete. And first-assistants in gram- 
mar schools receive additional sums on the hypothesis that 
they may sometimes be called upon to perform the duties of 
the principal. The sums are as follows: 

First-assistants in consolidated schools, $50 to $75 (accord- 
ing to the number of divisions in the school); in grammar 
schools, $75. Principals of primary schools, $75; of secondary 
schools, $75; of consolidated schools, $150 to $1,100 (according 
to the number of divisions in the school); girls’ grammar 
schools, $420; boys’ grammar schools, $1,100. 

The last two items excite curious reflections. (We asked 
the printer, but he assures us the items are not a misprint.) 
Well, then, they evidently mean just what they say; viz., that 
when the ‘‘administrative duties’’ are performed in a boys’ 
school they are worth nearly three times as much as when they 
are performed in a girls’ school; and this, notwithstanding the 
fact that the schools are equal in respect to the number of pupils 
and have essentially the same curriculum. But no, they can- 
not mean this either; for the reason that those who have charge 
of boys’ secondary and primary schools are paid no more than 
those who have girls’ schools of corresponding grades; and for 
the further reason that, though the first-assistants in grammar 
schools receive an additional sum because they are liable to be 
called upon to act as principal, those in the boys’ schools re- 
ceive no more than those in the girls’ schools! It must sim- 
ply be, then, that the ‘administrative duties’? are worth 

nearly three times as much when they are performed by a 
MAN as they are when performed by a woman. But we 
err again: the last hypothesis will not hold good, for two 
of our most excellent male grammar schools have women 
principals, and these principals each receive $1,100 for the per- 
formance of ‘administrative duties,’ while their sister-work- 
ers, in the same building, in charge of girls’ schools, receive 
$420 for the same labor. Well, what do they mean? Can 
anybody tell? Your correspondent is hopelessly puzzled, and 
gives it up. 

The plan to base the claim to the occasional advance of $30, 
upon “ teaching efficiency ’’ as well as term of service, sounds 
well, and is doubtless a correct principle. But every one who 
knows anything about our system, knows the Board possesses 
no adequate means for ascertaining the efficiency of the 
teachers. 

Another point in the report which is meeting with merited 
opposition, is the plan to make no distinction in the pay of as- 
sistants in the grammar schools and those in the lower schools. 
It may be different in other cities, but the amount of outside 
work required of our grammar-school teachers is simply enor- 
mous, and already, in view of the possible adoption of the ma- 
jority report, many grammar-school teachers have signified 
their intention of applying for positions in the primary schools. 

We have already, we fear, exceeded the limits allowed us in 
your columns, and will reserve the consideration of the ‘‘ mi- 
nority report’? for another ‘letter. We must state, however, 
that the National Teachers’ Institute has accepted the invita- 
tion to hold its next meeting at Philadelphia, in August, 1879, 
and that committees from the Council of Education and from 
the Teachers’ Institute are making the necessary preparations 
to receive their guests. M. H. 

Philadelphia, Penn., March 26, 1879. 


CHICAGO. 


MEM. 

A blustering, flurrying snow-storm is upon us; the old dame 
overhead is shaking her feather-bed vigorously over us poor 
featherless bipeds, trudging wearily through it on our way to 
the various dispensaries of education. We comforted our- 
selves with the prospect of ‘‘ one session on account of the 
storm,” but alas! long before the midday hour the sun beamed 
through the rifted clouds like a bright face through a dotted 
black veil, 

This brings to mind the salutatory of the editor of the 
Weekly, —this sun of Erin by whose advent “‘ the winter of 
our discontent is made glorious summer,” and all the clouds 
that lowered upon our schools buried in the Black Sea of 
Printer’s ink. He assures us that he has undertaken the 
Wholesome task of writing the schools up. He wields his cho- 


com 


sen weapon, the ‘shillelah,’ gracefully and effectively, as a few 
that have come within reach of it can testify. The polished 
weapon worn by Faust’s attendant is more to my taste, but in 
Chicago clubs are trumps. 

GERMAN. 

In my last letter I exposed certain ignominious tricks on the 
part of some of the interested advocates of German in our public 
schools, which, like a pebble thrown into a pond, created quite 
ripple. ‘‘ Now friends, Romans, and countrymen,” permit me 
to state that every measure of public interest is open to ques- 
tion, every prominent public person open to praise or blame. 
Private meetings for the purpose of devising way$ and means 
by which that study might be retained in the schools have 
been held at various times and places; interested parties were 
whining over the losses (pecuniary) that would accrue to them 
in case of its discontinuance; protests and petiticns were car- 
ried all over the city by men, women, and children. I ex- 
pected to see them nailed, like Martin Luther’s famous Theses, 
to the doors of the churches. And now we hear that the 
D.D. accuses his teachers of having given publicity to certain 
private matters, when the whole transaction was as public as 
placards on fences. The idea of secrecy is preposterous, — pro- 
digious ! Meantime I commend the following, from Jean Paul 
Richter, to all who may consider themselves abused: ‘‘ Cen- 
sure is an agreeable lemon-juice in praise, hence both are 
always bestowed in the world together.’? The most important 
subject in the whole course of instruction is language. The 
power to communicate thought or knowledge in good English, 
clear, sufficient, and concise, is of prime importance. We do 
not know that the Greeks of old derived from others the high 
thoughts and high purposes, by the study of which in their 
works we are told our best intellects are to be elevated. They 
knew no language but theirown. The early part of life, the 
school-time, is too frequently spent in pursuits which minister 
but little to the culture of the mind, or to the communication 
and reception of knowledge useful to any class of society, in pro- 
portion to the time spent upon them. 


CADETS. 

The teachers in our grammar grades receive $50 extra per 
annum. There isan idiotic motion before the board, however, 
the import of which is to do away with this distinction, and 
give a slight remuneration to the cadet teachers. Cadets are 
graduates from the high school who, desiring to enter the nor- 
mal school, were debarred that privilege because that item of 
expense was wiped out some months since by the economical 
(?) school board. In lieu thereof an opportunity of practicing 
teaching in different schools of the city, under the direction of 
the various teachers, primary as well as grammar teachers, 
was given them. The experience they derive will no doubt be 
of great value to themselves, but the assistance which the reg- 
ular teachers derive from them is of little value. Most of the 
work is too important, the material too precious, to entrust to 
apprentices. When doing the work of a substitute, in case of 
a teacher’s absence, they receive the regular rate paid to sub- 
stitutes, $1.50 per day. Any change (on the wrong side) in 


the present low salaries will cause serious dissatisfaction. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Aeronautics.—A new society has been created at Paris for 
aeronauts, and a free museum will be opened in March, which 
will contain all the apparatus devised for constructing or 
directing balloons, or taking meteorological observations in 
the air. 

Antidote for Strychnine.—A dog was on the point of death, 
poisoned by strychnine, having eaten some mice-bait. The 
owner, remembering that chloral-hydrate was antagonistic to 
strychnine, injected hypodermically forty-five grains of the 
chloral, and in a short time had the pleasure of seeing his dog 
recover. 

Discovery of Metals.—There is little doubt that gold was the 
first metal discovered, and used by man. This would happen 
from its very wide diffusion, and its existence naturally in the 
metallic state in alluvial sands and other similar deposits. 
This was followed possibly by silver, which also may be found 
in a native metallic condition. 

Diphtheria among Poultry and Pigeons.—M. Nicati, of Mar- 
seilles, has observed in a court-yard cases of diphtheria among 
poultry and pigeons, many of which have died. He found 
that the disease could be transmitted to rabbits by inoculation, 
and he believes he can discover a coincidence between this 
‘*epizooty ’’ and diphtheric disorders among human beings. 


Deaths from Trichine.—A well-authenticated case of death 
from Trichinosis has just occurred at Brooklyn, N. Y. Part 
of a ham was purchased for the use of a family, a portion of 
which was cooked and the remainder eaten raw. On the fol- 
lowing Tuesday they were all taken ill, the symptoms being 
those of typhoid or malarial fever, but the doctor being unable 
to say what the disease really was, the patients having high 
fever and severe abdominal pains. On the 6th of February the 
physician inquired what had been eaten for several days be- 
fore the sickness, and when he heard of the raw ham, he felt 


convinced that it was a case of Trichinosis, and other doctors 
called in confirmed the opinion. One of the family, Mrs. 
Horn, has died, and others are still under treatment; the chil- 
dren who did not partake of the raw ham were not attacked. 

A case is also reported from Livingston county, Ill., where a 
whole family bas been prostrated by Trichinosis, and a daugh- 
ter, aged 19, has died; and a microscopical examination of the 
detoid muscle by F. Manderdorf (formerly examiner of tri- 
chinosis pork in Germany), showed it to be teeming with tri- 
chine. A part of the sausage that caused the mischief was 
found to contain over 25,000 trichine. J. M. 
Fraudulent Coloring of Oysters.—It is well known that a 
so-called green oyster is considered a special delicacy, bringing 
a much higher price than those of the ordinary color. Dr. 
Jaillard, of Bordeaux, has recently ascertained, after a series 
of investigations, that, while there is every reason to believe 
that the genuine green color is due to a green diatom, which is 
also found living in the oyster-pits, yet there are certain per- 
sons who have been in the habit of immersing oysters ina 
solution of cuprie-sulphate for the purpose of imparting this 
tint. From analyses it was ascertained that in a dozen oysters 
there existed 0.147 grammes (2.26 grains) of copper. Quite 
sufficient to produce inward disturbances and vomiting. 


Reproduction of Venetian Glass.—The Cross of the Legion 
of Honor has recently been conferred on the director of the 
Royal Society of Murane. Within the last two years the 
secrets so vainly sought for of the glass-blowers of antiquity 
have been found out by the modern representatives of perhaps 
the oldest industry of Europe. The celebrated ‘“ Murrhine”’ 
of Pliny, and other objects of veneration to connoisseurs are 
now reproduced (not imitated) by the deft and skillful work- 
men of the Venetian Isles. ; 

Death-rate in New York.—At a recent public meeting, held 
by the citizens of New York at the Cooper Institute, to con- 
sider the ‘“‘ Tenement-house question,’”’ some interesting facts 
were given by Prof. C. F. Chandler. He stated that, owing to 
the improved sanitary condition of New York, the death-rate 
of 1878 over 1866 showed the saving of 4,000 lives of children 
under 5 years old, and over 13,000 in four years, Counting 
those over 5 years of age, at least 5,000 lives had been saved 
every year, and an incalculable number of cases of sickness 
prevented. M. B. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


APRIL 6. 
Born: Catherine I. of Russia, 1689. 
Died : Danton, guillotined, 1794. Robert Raikes, first insti- 
tutor of Sunday-schools, 1811. 
Important Events: Peace concluded at Basle between France 


and Prussia, 1795. 
APRIL 6, 


Born: Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 1669. 

Died: Richard I. (Cceur-de-Lion), 1199. Laura de Noves 
(see Petrarch), 1348. Sanzio Raffaelle, painter, 1520. 

Important Events: Jerusalem placed under the protection of 
the Turkish Government, 1841. 

APRIL 7. 

Born: William Wordsworth, poet, 1770. Frangois M. C. 
Fourier, French socialist, 1772. Giambattista Rubini, ‘‘ the 
greatest of tenor singers,’’ 1795. 

Died: Charles VIII. of France, 1498. 

Important Events: Attack on Charleston, S. C., 1863. 


APRIL 8. 
Born: John C. Loudon, writer on botany, etc., 1783. 
Died: Caracalla, Roman emperor, assassinated, 217. John 
the Good, King of France, 1364, Lorenzo de Medicis, ‘‘ the 


magnificent,’’ 1492. 
APRIL 9 


Born: Fisher Ames, American statesman, 1758. 

Died: Constantine Il., Roman emperor, assassinated, 340. 
Zenon, Emperor of the East, 491. Edward IV. of England, 
1483. Francis Bacon, 1626. Simon (Lord Lovat), beheaded, 
1747. 

Important Events : On the 9th of April, 1860, the first pony- 
express between San Francisco and St. Joseph, Mo., was 
commenced. Gen. Lee surrendered with his whole army, 1865. 

APRIL 10, 

Born: Sir John Pringle, P.R.S., 1707. 

Died: Louis II., King of France, ‘‘ Le Béque,’’ 879. Prince 
Eugéne of Savoy, 1736. Erasmus Darwin, poet, 1802. 

Important Events: Great meeting of chartists in London, 
1848, and presentation of their petition. 

APRIL 11, 

Born: George Canning, statesman, 1770. 

: Cardinal Beauford, 1447. Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
last king of Poland, 1798. John Galt, 1839. 
Important Events: Scio taken by the Turks from the Greeks, 


a fearful massacre ensues, —_. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— It is stated that $21,000 of the $25,000 which it was de- 
sired to raise for the Hallowell (Maine) Classical School has 
been obtained. 

— Mr. Tash, superintendent of Portland schools, seems to 
be well located and satisfied, as he has just purchased a home 
in the city. 

— We notice free high schools in Deering and Harmony are 
voted this spring. Mr. A. J. Whitney is principal at the latter 
place, and the school is supported by private subscription. 

— Kennebunk, under Mr. Cram, graduated a class of three, 
—two ladies and one gentleman,—two weeks since. 

— The Supervisor speaks approvingly of the teachers of Bath, 
and expresses his satisfaction in the main with the progress 
made by the pupils under their tuition. 

— Mr. C. A. Page resigns the principalship of Calais High 
School, and Mr. Potter, a recent graduate of Bowdoin, takes 
his place. 

— Machias speaks well of her district school, and her lower 
grades in the village district; upper grades ditto. 

— We notice timely words in the inaugurals of Mayor Nash, 
of Augusta, and Mayor Walker, of Portland, concerning 
schools. If the city governments follow their lead, the schools 
will not suffer. 

— Professor Fernald, president-elect of the State College, is 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, and was formerly principal of 
the Foxcroft and Houlton academies. He has been connected 
with the College as a member of the faculty for ten years, and 
his abilities have won marked recognition. He has scientific 
attainments of a high order, and is ardently devoted to the 
work of the college. There are now 102 students. 

— Gardiner Colby, Esq., of Boston, has recently presented 
to the library of Colby University, a case of books from his 
private collection, including twenty-four valuable works on 
America, and books of travels, among which is the original 
edition of the Voyages of Captain Cook, eight volumes quarto, 
and folio volume of plates. 

— There are 75 scholars at the Gorham Normal School. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The spring term of Austin Academy, Strafford, is attended 
by a larger number of students than at any previous term for 
the past four years. E. E. Willey, of East Rochester, has been 
appointed assistant teacher. 

— “* The city council of Drew have passed an ordinance’’ 
(in last JouRNAL) should read Dover. 

— Last year Lebanon had but two terms of high school- 
We are glad to learn that this year an appropriation has been 
made for three. 

— The Woman’s Journal reports concerning the school- 
meetings at which women, for the first time, appear to exer- 


cise suffrage. 

Gilford reports: This is the first instance in the staid old 
town of Gilford, of the election of a woman to office. 

At Rochester there were thirty or more who voted, and all 
save five or six were married; and as they were ladies of our 
first families, it proves their desire to have their influence felt 
over their children in the school as well as at home. 

Hooksett sends the following report: Several ladies availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded by the new law to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. Mrs. James Thompson was the 
first to vote, and was followed by others among the leading 
women of the village. George A. Robie was elected modera- 
tor, and presided with abundant grace under the somewhat 
novel circumstances, and it may be said, to the credit of our 
citizens, that the best of order prevailed, the newly enfran- 
chised being treated with the deference and respect due to the 
sex. 

At Bristol about fifty ladies were present, most of them 
voting. The meeting was conducted in an orderly and harmo- 
nious manner. For the first time within the memory of your 
See the hall was not beclouded with tobacco- 
smoke. 

Marlborough elected Helen Chase, committee. 

Thirty-one ladies voted for board of education in Milford. 

Holderness has chosen Mrs. Julia A. Worthen and Miss 
Ellen N. Cox to serve on its school board. 

In Columbia the women seem to be taking quite an interest, 
and say they shall take advantage of their ‘ legislature-given 
rights,’”’ and shall vote to secure good schools. 

In Candia only four women attended, and helped to elect 
Mrs. Smith as a committee-woman. 

Ashland reports encouragingly: About ninety voters were 
present, including fifteen of our leading women, nine married 
and six unmarried. They seemed to hold the balance between 
progressive and the non-progressive elements of the meeting; 
and, though not voting solid for any candidate, contributed by 
their votes to the success of the progressive party. . . . . 
A novel feature at our school meeting, last Saturday, was 
the presence of fifteen of our most respectable ladies as voters. 
Two of them, Mrs. Martha D, Shepard, and Mrs. R. W. Ladd, 
were elected on the board of education for a term of three years. 

The Concord Monitor reports of that city that in twenty-five 
minutes nearly all of the ladies had voted who chose. Their 
number was variously stated from 140 to 160, and it is esti- 
mated that there were from 50 to 75 more in the hall who did 
not vote. The ladies who voted included many of the highest so- 
cial position in the city, and those who feared any unpleasant 
spectacle of a kind connected with their participation in the 
meeting, were happily disappointed. 

Quly one town reports no women in attendance, and only 


one expresses a fear that they will not vote for the men who 
secured the ballot for them. 

The above facts, says The Journal, help to answer the 
oft repeated objection, that ‘‘ women will not vote if they have 
a chance,” and that ‘‘ only bad women will vote.”’ 


VERMONT. 


— The winter term of Middlebury College closed for a vaca- 
tion of two weeks, March 25. The junior exhibition on the 
evening of that day is spoken of as especially able and inter- 
esting. 

— After the usual vacation the spring term of the University 
of Vermont will open April 4. The medical class of the Uni- 
versity is larger than ever before. This is regarded as one of 
the best medical schools of the country. The colleges of Ver- 
mont are doing noble work for the State and the nation. May 
their power for good never be less, but may it still more in- 
crease, and their influence still further extend. 

— Favorable reports of the work in many of our high schools 
are occasionally received, and the recent report of Swanton 
high school gives evidence of its excellence. 

— The annual excitement attendant upon the public-school 
meeting of Vermont arose, flourished, and died last Tuesday, 
March 25. This meeting affords ample opportunity for the ex- 
hibition of ignorance, littleness, and utter misconception of 
the great work and noble purpose of the public school, and at 
the same time it affords opportunity for display of the gener- 
ous spirit and eloquent pleading of the men to whose care and 
appreciation the school owes its continuance and support. 

In consequence of the new law in regard to text-books, 
there is just now a good deal of interest in the subject among 
school superintendents and ‘ Text-book Committees,’’ and no 
little interest, we find, among book publishers, Committees 
and superintendents will no doubt be glad to examine thor- 
oughly books submitted for their examination, as all will wish 
to adopt the best. Doubtless the subject of text-books will 
engage, to some extent, the attention of superintendents, as 
they shall meet in council in the various counties of the State 
on Tuesday, the first of April. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Boston School Board has voted to abolish the one 
kindergarten school of the city, and to reduce the board of su- 
pervisors from six to four members. It is recommended to 
discontinue the services of the special sewing-teachers, and 
place the labor in the hands of the regular teachers of the girls’ 
schools. Some of the Board favor the dismissal of the truant 
officers, and commit the care of truants into the hands of the 
police. The special committee also recommend the placing of 
the Rice Training School under the charge of the normal 
school. All this in the name of economy, falsely so-called. 

— The Massachusetts Senate gives women the right to vote 
for members of the school committee. The House declines. 
— Lowell wants increased school accommodations. The 
teachers will attend the Middlesex Association at Watertown. 
Dr. Hoar, the chairman of the committee, left the last meeting 
to break a quorum, and a motion will be made to dismiss him 
from office. 

— Wheaton Seminary at Norton prospers with its new facil- 
ities of library, laboratory, etc. 

— Taunton will hold an examination of candidates for 
teaching, April 22 and 23. Address Dr. W. W. Waterman, 
Superintendent. 

— Rev. Charles Hammond’s library of rare and old MSS., 
catalogues, etc., was sold at Libbie’s in Boston. The whole 
collection went at very low prices. 

At a meeting of the Cambridge school committee, on the 
20th inst., the following amendment was offered by Mr. Mun- 
roe, and adopted: 

** The principals of evening schools shall keep records of the 
attendance at each session of their respective schools, and shall 
a the number of assistants according to the following 
rule; viz., the number of assistants employed during each cal- 
endar week shall not exceed the quotient obtained by dividing 
by twelve the average number of pupils attending during the 
previous week, except that an additional teacher may be em- 
ployed for any fraction exceeding one-half resulting from such 
division.”’ 

— Mr. Barrell, the excellent principal of the Putnam School 
of East Cambridge, has been ill for several weeks, but is now 
rapidly improving. 

— Quincy had an enthusiastic town meeting last week, at 
which it reélected Col. Parker as school superintendent; ap- 
propriated $43,000 for schools, an increase of $10,000 over last 
year; and voted to apply the entire net income of the land 
given to the town by John Quincy Adams, to the payment of 
tuition-fees of children of citizens of Quincy attending the 
Adams Academy. 

— Julia E. Wilcox was chosen a member of the school com- 
mittee in New Braintree for three years, at the late town 
meeting. 

—The twelfth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Associ- 
ation of Classical and High School Teachers will be held in 
Boston, in the Hall of the English High School, Bedford street, 


on Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 12, 1879, at 10.00 a. m. 
The following are the subjects for discussion: 


10.30 a. m.— “‘ English Studies in our High Schools and 


Academies.” Discussion of the report of a committee: Prof. 


W. P. Atkinson, chairman. 
12.00 m.—*‘ Subjective Realization of Ideas; Mr. Francis A. 


Waterhouse. 
2.00 p. m.—‘‘ To what extent can the best results of Teach- 


ing be expressed in Figures ?”’ Mrs. Clara B. Martin. 
3.30 p. m.—** Adaptation of Class-work to individual Capac- 


ities;’’ Mr. F. A. Hill. 
Saturday, 9.30 a. m.—‘* The Public High School;”’ Hon. J, 


W. Dickinson and Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
11.30 a. m.—Translation from Virgil; Dr. William Everett. 
EpwIn P. SEAVER, President. 
W.F. Brapsury, Rec. Secretary 


N. B.—Any one having — programmes of the first, sec- 
ond, and third meetings of this Association will confer a favor 


by sending them to the Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Woonsocket has three new school buildings just com- 
pleted. With these additions, the facilities of the town are 
ample. The number of pupils enrolled in the high school the 
past year is 95. 

— The spring term of Greenwich Academy opened Tuesday, 
the 25th ult. 

— Mr. Sherman, of Woonsocket, has presented to the Legis- 
lature a very able discussion in favor of the bill on “ truancy 
and absenteeism.’’? With the maxim ‘“ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” he regards it the duty of the State to cultivate 
intelligence and virtue in every possible, way in support of its 
constitution and free institutions. By a long list of statistics, 
the speaker shows that vice is largely the outgrowth of illiteracy. 
The surest way to avoid the result is to correct the cause. This 
the State has provided for by furnishing ample facilities for 
the instruction of all. But if the State has the right to levy 
taxes sufficient to educate all, she must also have the right to 
demand that those for whom it is intended shall avail them- 
selves of this instruction. Considerable opposition is mani- 
fested to that portion of the bill which provides for compulsory 
attendance, on the ground that it would deprive parents of the 
control of their children, and interfere with that spirit of lib- 
erty in which our constitution is grounded. The majority, 
however, seem to recognize the facts and necessities of the case 
as paramount to ideal interests. The bill will be discussed 
again this week, and it is probable that after some alterations 
and amendments it will finally become a law. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Bacon Academy, Colchester, is to receive $10,000 by the 
will of Asa Otis, who recently died in New London. Bacon 
Academy was originally endowed with a fund of $35,000, but 
within a few years it has been reduced by nearly one-half. 
This legacy is the first ever received from any source. 

— The Connecticut House of Representatives has passed a 
bill taxing the property of educational, religious, and benevo- 
lent organizations which is not used for the purpose of said 
organizations. Heretofore such property has been exempt 
from taxation. 

— The directors of the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb of Hartford have elected Mr. Job Williams principal of 
the asylum, to succeed Mr. E. C. Stone, deceased. Mr. Wil- 
liams has been for many years a teacher in the institute. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. — The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association.— 
The teachers of Southern Indiana met in convention at Sey- 
mour, March 20 and 21, An excellent programme was ar- 


ranged and executed. A portion of Thursday was devoted to 
visiting schools and places of interest in Seymour; and in or- 
ganization. In the evening Hon. William K. Marshall, on be- 
half of the citizens, extended to the teachers a right royal wel- 
come, which was neatly responded to by H. B. Jacobs, super- 
intendent of New Albany schools. 

The inaugural address of the incoming president of the con- 
vention, T. J. Charleton, of Vincennes, was devoted to show- 
ing that the schools could be improved in country districts, by 
ees the children into fewer school-houses, so as to grade 
them and pay better prices for better teachers; and in the city 
by curtailing the course of study in the higher grades so as to 
do more thorough work, and dropping out natural science from 
the primary schools. 

Professor Beattie followed with a good paper on ‘‘ Education 
and Citizenship; which was handsomely discussed by D. E. 
Hunter, of Washington, Ind., and I. T. Smith, of New Albany. 

Dr. Lemuel Moss, president of the State University, enter- 
tained the Association with an excellent address upon ‘* Lib- 
eral Education: How to make it general.” 

The most valuable paper of the convention was prepared and 
read by J. M. Bloss, superintendent of Lamasco schools, upon 
“Our High Schools.” He made the following points: 1. It 
will not pay to attempt to abolish the high schools; because it 
cannot be done. Every child from 6 to 21 years of age being 
by law entitled to attend school, shall the older pupils, who in- 
sist upon remaining, be compelled to repeat the course of the 
grammar school, or shall they be advanced ? 2. The objection 
that high schools have extended the time is not true; most 0 
the pupils graduating from the high schools are under seven- 
teen years of age,—in old times they were to be found in the 
school up to twenty-one. 3. So the high school makes it pos- 
sible todo more in a shorter space of time. 4, What will you 
call it? The scholars of advanced age should be gathered to- 
gether. The fire, the light, the seatings will cost no more, the 
teaching of them would cost less. 5. The high school is not 
expensive. In very few cities is any local tax levied for tuition, 
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_the per capita funds sustain both the high school and the 
lower schools, This is the case in New Albany, Lamasco (nee 
Evansville), and several other cities where the schools are well 
arranged. 6. Does the high school pay ? Will it be wise in 
view of the results to continue such schools? Yes. If teach- 
ers could not at home be educated to understand the principles 
underlying the profession of teaching, they would have to be 
sought from abroad at higher salaries than now paid, much 
of which would be sent out of the community to be expended. 
But the daughters and sons, too, of long-resident citizens can 
now receive their education at home-schools and prepare in 
the high school for future work as teachers, and the money 
they now receive would at least be kept in the community. 
Vincennes pays this year to graduates of her high school who 
are teaching, $5,700; New Albany pays to graduates of her 
high school, $11,000 ; Lamasco pays $33,000 ; Indianapolis, 
$56,000; and this much in only four cities. 7. It will not pay 
to deprive our community of the social culture, yearly dissem- 
inated by the high schools. Who can tell how many are, 
through its influence, elevated from total ignorance of processes 
of mental operations to thoughtful, considerate beings. 8. It is 
claimed more time should be given to the lower grades. How 
specious, but how empty! In those cities where the high 
school is well maintained the lower grades are in the best pos- 
sible condition, because of the stimulus of the high school. 

The paper was followed by a stirring extemporaneous speech 
from Dr. George P. Weaver, of New Albany, who discussed 
the question from a moral point of view, and showed that he 
could weave a splendid argument with the woof of self-control 
applied to the warp of honest, intelligent mind. 
Dr. E. E. White’s address, in the evening, was a masterly 
presentation of the “ Value of Scientific, applied Knowledge,’’ 
and the hall was filled with appreciative listeners. 
The meeting adjourned to a social at the hotel, which was 
very pleasant. 

Bloomington was selected for the next plaee of meeting, and 
J. W. Caldwell, of Seymour, was charged with making the in- 
augural address. REYNOLDS 


—— 


Kansas.—At the State examination held last year in the 
counties, about ninety applicants were examined, and nine suc- 
ceeded in passing the ordeal. 

School boards are now required positively to adopt a uniform 
series of text-books for their schools within six months, which 
adoption shall not be changed for five years unless on petition 
of three-fourths of the legal voters of the districts. 

The late Legislature repealed the one-mill State tax for school 
purposes, and the State fund will be reduced about one-half 
next year and the year thereafter. 

The biannual report of the State superintendent, Hon. A. 
B. Lemmon, is a volume that would do credit to any State. 
The counties, with their schoolhouses, are shown on clear and 
accurate maps, while statistics from all educational sources 
are given fully. 

The State is to have a reform school. 

Minnesota. — A large and enthusiastic State Teachers’ In- 
stitute in and for Goodhue county was held at Red Wing, dur- 
ing the week beginning March 17th, conducted by J. W. Han- 
cock, County Superintendent of Schools, assisted by Prof. O. 
Whitman, Superintendent of Red Wing city schools. The in- 
struction was given by Prof. Charles A. Morey, principal of 
Winona State Normal School,*and Prof. C. W. G. Hyde, of 
Curtiss and Hyde's Minneapolis Commercial College, the 
principal institution of the kind in the Northwest. During 
the week lectures were delivered by Professors Morey and 
Hyde; Dr. Hewitt, seéretary State Board of Education; and 
Hon, D, Burt, State Supt. of Public Instruction. These lec- 
tures were full of practical wisdom. The institute closed with 
an examination of teachers for certificates by the county su- 
perintendent. Examinations were also held at Zumbrota, 
Kenyon, and Cannon Falls. The county superintendent can 
grant three grades of certificates, first, second, and third, con- 
tinuing in force twelve, six, and three months respectively. 
The examination for first-grade must include algebra, geom- 
etry, hygiene, physical geography, and philosophy, in addition 
to the common branches. 

The Minnesota Educational Association will hold its fourth 
Ps at Winona, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of next 

ust. 


MICHIGAN. — The regents of the University of Michigan 
have asked the legislature of that State to give the institution 
. new hospital, $2,500 a year for the library, a fire-proof 
uilding for the museum and library, steam-heating appar- 
aus for all the buildings, and appropriations of nearly 
$26,000 to be divided among different departments, 


Py eyeing — The following plan of reducing expenses and, 
€ same time, retaining German instruction, has been rec- 
peer ay by a committee of the St. Louis School Board. In 
: me designated schools one German-English teacher shall 
© placed in charge of a room on each floor, whose duty it will 
sonal give German instruction on that floor, in addition to 
pry her regular classes in her room. While she is en- 
ad in conducting the German recitations, the teacher in 
a room the German class may be will conduct the regular 
48s recitations in the room of the German-English teacher. 


New York. — The re iversi j 
I > gents of the University have just a 
Pig to 97 educational institutions of this State the total 
' of $27,970 for services rendered in the instruction of com- 
Non-school teachers. 
Proposed to raise $40,000 to endow a professorship in 
yracuse University, to be filled by a woman. 
aimttas—tt tis proposed, in consideration of the financial 
eaten lies of the State, to reduce the general revenue contri- 
This hs to the Texas school fund from $400,000 to $266,666. 
will take 90 cents from the per capita amount of $6.12. 
new SCONSIN.—The State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
anual meeting at LaCrosse July 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
mrayastINaToN, D. C.—The schools at Washington of similar 
seein are to be divided into two sections, so that while one 
ona nis studying the other can be reciting. The rules for 
ng lessons for home study are as follows; No lessons 


| shall be assigned to pupils in the first or second grade; the 


lessons for pupils in the third or fourth grades are not to re- 
quire more than one hour; in the fifth, sixth, or seventh grade, 
not more than an hour and a half; and in the eighth grade 
not more than two hours. Neither arithmetic nor penman- 
ship is to be assigned for study at home. In all cases where 
studies are required at home the work to be done is to be defi- 
nitely stated, and so thoroughly explained by the teacher that 
intelligent pupils can master it without assistance. 

WEstT VIRGINIA.—A mass meeting will be held in Grafton 
on Tuesday evening, April 15th, in the interests of the West 
Virginia Conference Seminary. The meeting will be addressed 
by Rev. Dr. A. C. George and others. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF Co-ORDINATE GEOMETRY; in Three 
Parts. I. Cartesian Geometry. II. Quaternions. III. 
Modern Geometry ; with an Appendix. By De Volson 
Wood, professor of Mathematics and Mechanics in Stevens’ 
Institute of Technology. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price $3.00. 


This work upon Analytical Geometry is a text-book that 
contains some matter not usually found in treatises upon this 
subject. It had been adopted for use in the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, at Troy, N. Y., in manuscript, before publi- 
cation, which gives it the endorsement of that noted school. 
The topics are divided into separate parts, that they may be 
studied advantageously, each by itself. 

The Cartesian System, being the leading system used in the 
Calculus, is very properly placed first to be studied. Much 
time has been saved to the student by condensing the matter 
pertaining to conic sections, by treating of the several courses 
under one head when discussing a property which is common 
to all of them. 

The treatment of Quaternions is elementary, and the exam- 
ples are simple, designed to illustrate principles rather than 
tax the ingenuity of the pupil in the mere solution of problems, 

Part III., which treats of Modern Geometry, is brief, and 
intended chiefly to expand the ideas of students, and show 
that a variety of systems may be used. 

The Appendix is devoted largely to the consideration of 
Hamilton’s system of Quaternions. The work is admirably 
printed on tinted paper, and substantially bound. Professors 
and teachers in our higher institutions of learning should give 
this, and the other mathematical works of Johu Wiley & Sons, 
a careful examination. 


Boston MonpAy LEcTURES, — Heredity, with Preludes on 
Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.; price $1.50. 

This volume of the lectures of Mr. Cook, now widely known, 
are full of fresh thought and argument. The fen lectures 
treat of ‘‘ Hereditary descent in Ancient Greece;’ ‘‘ Maudsley 
on Hereditary Descent;’’ ‘‘ Necessary Beliefs inherent in the 
Plan of the Soul;”’ Darwin’s theory of Pangenesis;"’ Darwin 
on the Origin of Conscience;’’ *‘ What causes Unlikeness in 
Organisms;’’ ‘‘ Lotze on the Union of Soul and Body;” ‘* The 
Two-fold Identity of Parent and Offspring;’’ ‘* Seven Principal 
laws of Heredity;’ and ‘‘The Descent of Bad Traits and 
Good.’’ 

The ten preludes treat of “Schools for the American Indi- 
‘* The Future of American Poetry; ‘* An American- 


Anglican Alliance;’ ‘‘Is Death Immortality ?” Death 
Disembodiment ?”’ ‘‘Schéberlein on Immortality; Finan- 


cial Heresies in the United States;’’ ‘‘ Agricultural Coloniza- 
tion of Unemployed;” ‘‘ Scepticism in Colleges;’’ ‘‘ The El- 
berfeld Plan of Port-relief ;’’ and ‘‘The Lesser and the 
Greater Eastern Question.”’ 

These lectures and preludes have been listened to and read, 
by the leading thinkers of the country, and are admirably cal- 
culated to arouse thought and awaken attention to subjects of 
the highest public interest. The book is presented to the public 
in the best style by the enterprising publishers, 


CoMMON-SENSE IN BusINEss; or, Practical Answers to Prac- 
tical Questions on the True Principles and Laws of Success 
in Farming, Manufactures, Speculation, and Buying and 
Selling Merchandise; with some suggestions on making wills, 
and the causes of failure in business. By Edwin T. Freed- 
ley, author of The Legal Adviser, Opportunities for Indus- 
try, ete., ete. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. Price $2.00. 

We have read this book with delight and profit. It sets 
forth principles of the most practical and useful character, 
which, if adopted in business-life, would make the world of 
trade and experience in every way wiser and better. Legal 
disputes and entanglements would be avoided, and the rights of 
men in business-life would be maintained. To young business- 
men, and to students in our schools this book is invaluable, 
and we should rejoice to see it used as a text-book in all insti- 
tutions where the principles of future success in all depart- 
ments of trade and industry are made a portion of the curricu- 
lum, It presents the true theory of business, and suggests the 
best education for business-men; the habits and maxims that 
should be followed; the nature of partnerships; the elements 
of success; the cardinal principles of trade, and the dangers to 
be avoided to prevent failures; importance of paying debts, 
and the need of an enlightened and active conscience in all 


the practical affairs of life; instructions about making wills; 
etc. An index of great convenience is appended. It is a book 
for every business-man, young or old. 


THE PROGRESSIVE GLEE AND CHorus Book: Consisting 
chiefly of music selected from the best German, English, and 
Italian authors; adapted for use in high schools, advanced 
singing-classes, and musical societies. By George B. Loomis. 
New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


A personal knowledge of the author of this collection, of his 
experience and tastes, prepared us to expect in the book just 
what we have found, — an admirable collection of standard 
compositions, Many of these are now arranged for the first 
time for a work of this kind, and others are always welcome. 
The selections are preceded by a concise view of musical facts 
and theories, a notice of various kinds of musical instruments, 
a brief treatise on harmony, and biographical sketches of the 
principal musical celebrities, whose works appear in this col- 
lection. A few pages of solfeggios for advanced classes are 
followed by a well-graded selection of songs and choruses, 
which makes up the body of this handsomely-printed volume. 
The words, as well as the music, are chosen with great care, 
and are above the usual standard of taste and literary ability 
in works of this kind. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— The Sanitarian for April (A. N. Bell, publisher, New 
York), is especially comprehensive and interesting. 

— The Tutor is an interesting and instructive monthly, de- 
voted to the interests of education and literary criticism. Itis 
ably edited by Dr. R. C. Beer, and published at Baltimore, 
Md. The February number contained an initial article on 
School Hygiene, by T. M. Mills, M.D., which is full of prac- 
tical suggestions. 


A Summer Vacation in Europe! 
FOUR SPLENDID ROUTES, 


VIA 


Quebec, The St. Lawrence, 


WITH 


A SHORT OCEAN PASSAGE OF FIVE DAYS 


— TO — 


LIVERPOOL. 


By the Royal Mail Steamers of the Allan Line, sailing 
from Quebec June 28. 


Our Routes Include 


CANADA, THE RHINE DISTRICT, 
ENGLAND. BAVARIA, 
SCOTLAND, WURTEMBERG, 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
BELGIUM, ITALY. 
HOLLAND, 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Scotch Lakes, Four Swiss Lakes, Three Italian Lakes, 
Bight Swiss Mountain Passes, with Ascents of 
Mts. Blanc and Rhigi; 

Galleries and Museums at London, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Munich, Venice, Florence,, Roem Paris ; 

Cathedrals at Cologne, Strasbourg, Munich, Florence, 
Rome, Paris, London, Quebec; 

Swiss Glaciers, and the River Rhine, with its noted 
Castles of Bhrenbreitstein, Drachenfels, Heidel- 
berg, Arenfels, and Stolzenfels; 

Stratford-on-Avon, Windsor Palace, Crystal Palace, 
The British Museum, Westminster Abbey, St. 


Paul's, The Tower, &c., &c. 


PRICES OF ROUTES. 


$300. $350. $400. $475. 


= Illustrated Itinerary ready. Send for copies for 
yourself and friends. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


. Going but once, go the best way. 
. Study the superior attractions of our routes. 
Go with reliable parties and an agreeable company. 
Decide at once, and make sure of a place in our party. 
. Then influence one or more friends to go with you. 

6. Remember that this year presents the most favorable time 
for foreign travel. 

7. The best investment of money; one never regretted. 

8. Health, pleasure, profit, all combined. 

9. Read up on the route you select. Get SATCHEL GUIDE 
ro Europk, published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston; 
price $2.00; also, PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO THE AMERI- 
CAN Tourist, of F. B. Snow, Boston; price 50 cents. 

10. Register immediately, as the party will soon be filled. 

11. Dont fail to go by the St. Lawrence, Quebec, and the 
Five Days’ Atlantic route. 

12. Call and consult our maps. 


Address for circulars, or other information, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


16 HAWLEY 5t., Boston, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Thomas Carlyle. - - - - - - Guernsey D Appleton & Co $0 30 
The Endless Future. . - - - - Henry « sa 75 
Chemistry.—Metals. PartI. Vol. 2. - - -  Roscoe,Schorlemmer 3 00 
New Testament. Transl. by Dr. Murdock. New ed. Robert Carter & Bros 2 50 
Works of Edwards. Newed. 4 vols. - “ 6 00 
Expository Lecture on Ephesians. Newed. - - M’Ghee as « ad 3 00 
Wicket-gate. - - - Newton ad 1 25 
Our Life-day Thoughts on John ix.,4. - - - Saphir bed ad “ 1 00 
Gospel and Temperance Hymns. = - - - - Kinzie & Gabriel John Church & Co 35 
Requiem. - - - - - - - Verdi “ se .« $1.60, 2 00 
Wit and Humor. - - - - . - Brown 8 C Griggs & Co 1 50 
The Barque Future. - - - Lie és 1 00 
Stories from Herodotus. - . - - - Harper & Bros 1 50 
All or Nothing. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 45. - Hoey “ 15 
John; or, Our Chinese Relations. Half-hour Ser., No. 98. Knox és sed 20 
English Lit. Primer.—Modern Period. H.H.8., No.59. Lawrence 25 
Modern France. Half-hour Ser., No. 95. . - Towle “6 bd 25 
Aids to Family Government. - - - - Meyer ML Holbrook & Co_ .50, 1 00 


Progressive Glee Book. - - - - - 
Sir Gibbie. - - - 
Zenobia. New ed. - 


Iphigenie auf Tauris: ein Schauspiel von Goethe. - 


cBride’s Comic Speeches and Recitations. 16mo, pap. H Elliott McBride Happy Hours Co 30 
McBride’s Humorous Dial e€3. 16mo, pap. - - “ “ “ “ 30 
McBride's Temperance Dialogues. 16mo, pap. - “ “ “ “ 30 
St. Paul and Protestantism. - - - - - Macmillan & Co 1 75 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. - - - “ “ 1 50 
Isaiah Ixvi., Isaiah’s Restoration. - - “ “ 1 50 
Schools and Universities in Germany. - - - “ “ 2 00 


Loomis Ivison, Blakeman,T.& Co 84 
- Macdonald JB ~ ey & Co .75, 1 25 
Ware James Miller & Co 2 00 


Prof W D Whitney Henry Holt & Co 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE announcement of The Universal Ven- 
tilator, by J. S. Hulin, Esq., 411 Broadway, 
New York, should attract the attention of all 
school committees who are repairing their 
school-buildings for the coming year. There 
is nothing in connection with our educational 


matters that needs more careful attention than 
the certain provision for pure air in our school- 
rooms. As the sickly season approaches, the 
demand for proper ventilation is imperative, 
and one that public sentiment is prepared to 
sustain school officers in providing. The sys- 
tem proposed by Mr. Hulin is reasonable in 
price, and the concurrent testimony from all 
sources is to its effectiveness. Send for de- 
scription. 


Pror. Henry Coun makes the following 
announcement to onr Western readers. A 
School of Languages is to be held at the North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, con- 
ducted on the Natural Method, and opens for a 


term of four weeks Aug. 19th, 1879. Expe- 
rienced native instructors will assist the prin- 
cipal in the French and German departments. 
Experimental lessons will be given in Latin 
and Greek, to illustrate the application of the 
system to the teaching of the ancient lan- 
guages. Farther particulars are given in the 
circular of the ‘“‘ Western Normal School of 
Languages,’ which may be had by addressing 
E. J. James, Ph.D., Evanston, Il. 


MANy teachers speak in the highest terms 
of Wyckoff’s Combination Rule, which is ad- 
vertised in THE JouRNAL. We invite the 
special attention of our readers to the an- 
nouncement of the sole manufacturers, Messrs. 
Perris & Browne, 164 Fulton street, New York. 
It has a multitude of uses. It is made of 


metal, japanned and gilded, with perforations 
at every quarter of an inch, and for each five 
degrees of the Protractor. It is a Ruler for 
pen or pencil. Maps of property can be laid 
out, showing the several angles and distances. 
Circles from one-half inch to two feet in diam- 
eter may be described, and lines at equal spaces 
quickly marked. It is a correct measure of 
lengths. It is a paper-cutter. The cylinder is 
a pen or pencil-case. On the back is marked 
an accurate letter-scale, used in connection 
with pin aand clip, in the end plugs. (Full di- 
rections sent with each rule.) It cannot get 
out of order, and is a most convenient orna- 
ment to any desk, costing about one-tenth of 
the different articles combined in it. Address 


from most text-books on Natural Philosophy in 
being based upon the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy; this will be made prominent 
in every department of it. Whenever it is 
practicable, the experimental part will precede 
the statements of the laws; that is to say, 
the laws are to be deduced from the experi- 
ments performed. (Ready in July.) 


Novus croyons rendre service A la portion 
nombreuse de nos lecteurs qui comprennent 
lutilité de la Langue Francaise en leur annon- 
cant que Prof. Phillippe de Sénancour, In- 
structeur spécial de Francais & |’ Ecole Latine 


de Boston, commencera Vendredi prochain a 
7.30, la deuxitme partie de son cours de Con- 
versation francaise. 18 Boylston St., B. Y.M. 


C. U. Building, Room 10. 


TEACHERS and others out of employment 
who desire to be occupied in a business where 
they can feel that they are doing the world 
good while they earn an honest living, should 


address E. B. Treat, Esq., 805 Broadway, New 
York, who desires salesmen and saleswomen 
for ‘*‘ Mother, Home, and Heaven,” a book of 
the very noblest character. Send for prospec- 
tus and terms. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Annual Report of the State Supt.of the State of Wis- 
consin for the school year ending Aug, 31, 1878.; 
Wm. C. Whitford, Supt. 

First Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction of State of Kansas, for the years end- 
ing July 31, 1877 and 1878; Allen B,. Lemon, Supt. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State 
of Connecticut; together with the Ann. Report of 
Sec. of Board of Trade; B. G. Northrop, Sec. 

Annual Report of the City Supt. of Schools of the City 
of New York, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1878; 
Henry Kiddle, Supt. 

Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs and Vines, Garden and 
House Plants, &c., for sale by Benj. T. Wells, 16 
Hawley street, Boston. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities 
and Corrections of Rhode Island, 1878. 

Report of the State Board of Education and the State 
Supt. of Public Instruction of New Jersey, for the 
school-year ending August 31, 1878. 

Report of Worcester Schools, 1878; A. P. Marble, Supt. 

Sixth Annual Report of the West Des Moines Public 
Schools, school-year ending June 7, 1878. 

Third Annual Report of the Supt. of Free Schools of 
Delaware for the year ending April 1, 1878, 

Library Bulletin No. 11, of Harvard University, Feb. 
and March, 1879. 

Proceedings of the 22d Annual Session of the West- 
moreland County Teachers’ Institute, held in the 
Court House, Greensburg, Pa., Dec., 1878. 


Teachers are earnestly requested to read carefully 
the Preface to 


WHITNEY'S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 


that they may fully understand the important new 


orders to Perris & Browne, 164 Fulton street, 
New York. 


Messrs. Ginn & HEATH, of Boston, make 
the following announcement of books adapted | 
to the study of English Literature: A new edi-| 
tion of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet;’’ with full dis- | 
cussion and copious notes by Prof. A. N. Hud- 


son of the School of Oratory, Boston Univer- 
sity. This edition embodies the study of 
years, and cannot fail to be of great value, in- 
asmuch as Prof. Hudson is one of the first of 
living Shakespearian scholars. ‘‘ Elementary 
Lessons in Language;’’ to precede Whitney’s 
Essentials of English Grammar; by Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, of Yale College, and Mrs. N. L. 
Knox, a graduate of Oswego Normal School, 
and Teacher of Methods in Brockton Normal 
School; (ready in June.) Also a manual for 
use of teachers, to accompany Whitney’s Essen- 
tials of English Grammar; (ready in July). 
**Elements of Natural Philosophy;” a text- 
book for common and high schools; by Prof. A. 
E. Dolbear, A. M., of Tufts College, and A. 
P. Gage, Instructor in Physics in English 


features of the work. Description and specimen pages 
sent on appliction to the publishers, 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 
213 _ % Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


WANTED. 


A gentleman of large experience in the schoolroom, 
who speaks Latin like his mother-tongue, and writes 
Greek as readily, desires, for a moderate salary, a posi- 
tion as teacher of one or both of these languages in an 
eastern institution, where the study of these languages 
is a reality, and not a sham. Correspondence can be 
carried on in either of these languages, 

Address the Editor of THE JOURNAL. 213 f 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, includin 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THomMaAs 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


0) ANTED.— By a competent gentleman of lar, 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Aaate- 

my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 

Office. 207 tf 


ANTED. By a Teacher of experience, a situa- 
tion in a Primary School. Address Lock Box 56, 
Northampton, Mass. 214b 
PLAYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 
Wigs, Moustaches, etc. Catal 


High School, Boston. The treatise will differ 


by Harpy Hours Co.,5 Beekman St.,N.Y. 204m 


es sent free | Catal 


EXCURSION Second Year: 

 \ BUROPE* isi.” 
Address PROF. A. LODEMAN, 

203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


Classical, Scientific, Business, Military, pn 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best setegts. Tuition, $100 a year. Board at the 
School Boarding-House, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
Ly sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


Ver LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 


— all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS | WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


Coston. Y-HALL Boylston 


erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


ba CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


An educated German receives a 
tio 


limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 

n and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz, 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 802zz 


Gomi WICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEER, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Gist YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
B 


erkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B,. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ties to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Prince. 


Misi"'s VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
c 


Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 170 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
W oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
eas N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


Veer LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, 


Franklin, Mass. 
For Youna LADIES, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


| ASELL SEMINAR ¥ for Young Women. Auburn- 
eé, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


MS WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


E CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rkrv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 

For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 

M. HASKELL, Prine. 205 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 

information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HowARD, President. % 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STA TE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, l. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


MA**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
ALTER SMITH tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorcresteR. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 

55 az Address E. H. RuSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 


The next term will begin, with entrance exami 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN aren ten’ 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
o 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypeEn, A.M. 


toes NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 


For Ladies only, 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL U ER. 
SITY, has full course of instruction, 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; an Special session, July 21. Send for 


ogue to RoBERT ALLYN, Prine., Carbondale 
181 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, oh 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
— of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
heb cena. ge from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at aor time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 18ST, 1878, 

9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New Veork. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS — 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, acueeng to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
n is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”—Galazy. 207 tf 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have bis pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


SUMMER EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 
TOURJEE’S Second Grand Educational Trip. 


A magnificent opportunity to visit England, Scotland, 
[reland, Holland, Belgium, Germany (up the Rhine), 
Austria and the Tyrol, Switzerland (Chamouni, the Mer 
de Glace, Mont Blanc, Interlaken, the Bernese Ober- 
land, the summit of the Righi, etc.), and France. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES. 


CARRIAGE DRIVEs IN THE LEADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
SEEKING FEES AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
ENTIRE TRIP PAID—CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 


Ocean Passage, Railroad Travel, and Hotel Accom- 
modations, all First-class, a Tour of 65 Days cost- 
ing only $400, The number of Excursionists is limited. 

n extended tour in Northern and Southern Italy, 
visiting Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Mount Vesuvius, Pisa, Genoa, 
Milan, and the beautiful region of the Italian Lakes, 
occupying 80 days, only $100 additional. 

ce Early Registration is important, Address, for 
Circulars and other inforr ation, 

211 tf E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC 15 at the NEW ENGLAND 
Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 


For prospectus, 


E. Tourjzz, Music H Boston. 
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ty Publishers. 


# Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Li€0, we'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, my Re 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Kat ’s Letter,.Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for ment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BoNER & Co., +» 1102 Coe 


st., Philadelphia. 
‘JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


Chests OFFICE, 
Primary Readin 

sith’s Geographical Chart. 
Montel School Wall Maps. | BROMPIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. BOSTON. 
rerfection Liquid Slating. 


Perfection Blackboards and Erasers, 


GHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


Us Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
‘Speakers, Pinneock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suitall. No scenery required. bag Fs 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. rice, 
i5ets.each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen es. T. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


811 AROH St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., puitap 1: 
New and Valuable Text- Books. 

'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPI 
CRITTENDEN’S 8vo. Printed in F p00 EE NG. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, -50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,..........1.25 

Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Broadway, .1., 


‘What Shall I Read? A confidential chat on 
books. 16mo, 75c. In this brief volume by a Christian 
mother, whose name is not given, the young reader is 
taken by the hand and led by pleasant ways through the 
walks of literature. It presents a variety of instructive 
hints in regard to the choice of books and the mode of 
using them to the best advantage. The general ideas of 
the writer on the subject of profitable, or, as she calls it, 
remunerative,” reading are excellent.—N. Y. Tribune. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s BKhetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat'l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
66 American Popular Speaker. 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 
For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs, 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of Schoel and Miscellanceous 
Boo s, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston, 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters, $ .80 
Westlake's Com. School Literature, .50 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, 40 


Fon information address the Publishers. 2i4a 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75e. 


a Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
ost valuable contributions ever made 
: bee study of English Literature. Every 
a ee will find useful suggestions in it; 
able.” Re it will be invalu- 

R B. SPRAGUE, irls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale by 
ini NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
id also by the Trade. Special rates introduc- 
A orders to F. SNOW, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


The Common-School Question Book. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


OF— 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co,, N. Y. 


The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 
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A BOOK Price.............. 81.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B, SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Best and by far the Cheapest Method of Duplicating 
Writings and Drawings is 


THE POLYGRAPH, 


Patented Jan, 28, 1879, by Prof. JEROME ALLEN. 


A common steel pen is used. Immediately after the 
writing is dry the first copy can be obtained, and after- 
ward a large number can be rapidly printed. 

Address POLYGRAPH CO., Geneseo, N.Y. 


Rooms OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1879. 

This isto certify that I have used Al/en’s Polygraph 
in iny office for over six months, and have found it - 
valuable for all purposes of duplicating writings and 
drawings. It is easily worked, and never fails to pro- 
duce good results. I believe it to be superior to any- 
thing of the kind in the market. 

A. L. MABBETT, Supt. of Public Schools. 


OFFICE OF SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1879. 

This is to certify that in the course of our business 
we have occasion to send out many thousand circulars 
in the form of letters, of which two or three hundred 
copies of each are wanted. For this purpose we have 
used the Polygraph, and do not hesitate to pronounce 
it superior, as far as we know, to anythiug else de- 
signed for this purpose. 

212d DAVIS, BARDEEN, & CO. 


The Burlington Route! 


QUINCY, ( CHIC AGO ST. JOSEPH, 
KANSAS OITY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, — TOoO— And OMAHA, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
Cc, B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton’s Reclining Chairs, Free. 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-cur Accommodations apply to 
Cc. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


SC Hi oo L FURNISHED GRATIS 


with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, ete., etc., the Manager, 


. SNOW, 


16! 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
ju PUBLISHED-—SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 az 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 

Miss ADA L, 


176 zz Wellesley, Masa. 
THE 
Chicago & Northwestern 
RAILWAY 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day, and will long remain, the 


LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


It embraces under one Management, 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD, 
and forms the following Trank Lines : 
Chicago, Council Bluffs & California Line, 
Chicago, Sioux City & Yankton Line, 
Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & LaCroase Line, 
Chicago, Freeport & Dubuque Line, 
Chicago, LaCrosse, Winona & Minnesota Line, 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Lake Superior Line, 
Chicago, Green Bay & Marquette Line. 


1. If ee ry oy is going to or from ney | point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails; 
its read-bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. It is the only Road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman itotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

8. It is the yer fl Road running the Pullman Palace 
either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
Mefiregor, Milwaukee. 

7. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains equipped with Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada. 

member, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, and take none other. 
For information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Hi me Ticket Office, address any agent of the Com- 
any, or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. 207 a Chicago, Til. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wilt. 
ALSO SALES WOMEN. Salaries 
arranged only at an interview. Commias- 
sion terms by letter. Learn full particu- 
lara in Journal of Education (March 13), 
in advertisement on page 173, and “ Pub- 
lisher’s Notes,’’ on page 174. 
Address 
R. 8. CURRAN & CO., 
22 School St., Boston. 


cacuens WV anten, 


Both LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
Read advertisement above. 212 


An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER, 


In Prose and Poetry, , 4 over 300 Distinguished Au- 
thors from both sides of the Atlantic. Introduction 
By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you are a Parent, get it; if you have a Home, get it; 
if you are bound for Heaven, get it; it will cheer an 
help you on the way. Elegant paper and binding. [l- 
lustrated. $2.75; Full Morocco, $4.50. Teachers and 
Students wanted. If there is no agentin your town, 
copies will be sent a mail on receipt of price. E. B. 
TREAT, Publisher, Broadway, New York. llih 


WANTED, 


Two or three Ladies or Gentlemen to act as SPECIAL 
AGENTS for 


Flowers and of the United States.” 


CROCKER & COMPANY, 
21 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD 


By Prof. HERBT. W. MORKIB, A.M., D.D. 

The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 
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MANUFACTURER OF ‘‘ THE HUB SHIRT," 
ToOrder and Ready-made, Stylish,Easy, Perfect-fitting. 


The *‘ Hub Wraps” and ‘*‘ Hub Drawers,” patented 
Aug. 1, 1871. Made from a non ee made 
to my order, in all weights and colors, ney have a 
freedom which cannot be obtained in any other pattern. 
Salesroom, 383 Washington St. (formerly 221), 


206 F6, M6, A3-17, M1-17 (Room 10), BOSTON. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
WM. E. STEVENS.......... 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon, 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations, 

Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u Ss. P. WABDWELL, Manager. 


GLOBES, Nims & Co.,7vop, 


which is #3, for the RA. ins 


sold during the last three months nearly 100) 
parts of the 
money _and pay a 
2071 age ac.” Name this paper when you write. Ment, W 


send price for a sample to 


ES. 


OUR NEW IMPROVED DOUBLES. 

Offer. COILED METALIC TELEPMON ES 
vo Ts finest tn the world, and the only completely satisfactory low 

the with Spring@ all Attachment, made 
machinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unatiected 
by changes in the weather. We will send to one address one sample set, 
somprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators 

200 feet heavy wire.at 25 per cent. discountfrom regularrates 
. This offer is made for a limited time 


by practical JR 


only, simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well , 
= fees k nown to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain a aha 
theretail price. Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them upby following directions sent with each pair. We have 
of these instruments, and have hundreds ot testimonials from all 
We guarantee all instruments sold, For any Telephone that fuilsto work, we willrefund the 
licharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will find we are good for all we agree to do. Post- 
oodman & Co,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 
wiia Variety, will be found in the 


CHOICE ISELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment, 
SEX TEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 
in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 


212 tf geet P. GARRETT & CO, Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, - « New York. 


THE NEW AM. (U. S.) HISTORY, 


by that ular author, G. P. QuACKENBOS, LL.D., 
lately published by us, has been received with great en- 
thusiasm, and is being rapidly introduced into our best 
schools. It is of a convenient size, ia beautifully illus- 
trated, and is as interesting as a novel, while the 
LESSONS IN OUR LANGUAGE, 

by the same author has shown teachers a new and 
pleasing way of leading or to think and express 
themselyes both orally and in writing. It has received 
the endorsement of leading teachers, and is proving a 
great success in the school-room. 

W. HAZEN, 

Genl. Agt. for New England, 

6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


2i4a 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


te Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. PUBLISH 
ADOPT THE BEST! Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
THE NEW AMERICAN Price for Introduction, . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange - 
Readers and Spellers. y 

OVER 2,000,000 IN USE. Harper's School Geography. 

intro. Ez. NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
13 Price for Introduction, . . . cts. 
New American Third Reader. 
New American ift For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
Primary speller 98 | duction, address A. ©. STOCKIN, 


New American Pronouncing Speller.......... 20 12 
Send for Special Circulars about them. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 


214b PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 " 
#vo), as well as special Catalogues of Bocks on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
jpee’s terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
4 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 2z 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Mi«t’1 Readers; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

KMeetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Hendersen’s ‘Test- Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, dgt ° T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 

414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 

Adams’s Revised Arithmetic, . 
American School Primer, 
Northend’s Little ker, . 50 
Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy, - 85 
Parker’s First Lessons 
Scott's Manual U.S. History, « & 


- 65 cts. 
10 


- | embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


A Geometry for Beginners. Adapted to lower and 
Seumitie-cchesl work, By G. A. Hill of Harvard 
Univ. Ready in June, 1879. 

Wentworth’s Elementary Algebra. In preparation. 

Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Wheeler’s Elem. of Plane & Spherical Spnewetrs. 

Byerly’s Differential Calculus. Ready in June, 1879. 
Used two years at Harvard in manuscript form. 

Peirce’s Tables of Logarithmic and Trigonometric 
Functions to three and four places of Decimals. 

Peirce’s Elements of Logarithms; with an explana- 
tion of the Author’s Three and Four Place Tables. 

Searle’s Outlines of Astronomy. 

Annals of Astronom. Observatory of Harvard Col. 

Dolbear & Gage’s Elem. Nat. Pailecophy. Based on 
doctrine of conservation of energy. Ready, July,’79. 

Stewart's Elem, Physics. Am.ed. With questions and 
exercises by Prof. G. A. Hill, Harvard University. 

A Course in Scientific German, By H. B. Hodges, 
Harvard University. 

See our advertisement in next issue of JOURNAL, 
GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
214 Roston, New York, and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double- map for each 
State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wm. H, Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


Agent for New England, 


104 az 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Andrews’ Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 


and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. . The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their aS character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in ad 
ing books. 

«*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


vance of all other draw- 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield st., BOSTON. 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 

« University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Haxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 


Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational C 


COMPLETE SERIES. 
Quarte Unabridged Dictionary.—3000 Illus- 


trations, various bindings. 10,000 Words and 

Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
National Pictorial Dictionary.— 600 Ills. 
Ceunting-House and Family Dictionary. 
Academic Dictionary.—334 Illustrations, 
High-Schoo! Dictionary.—297 Illustrations. 
Common-School Dictionary.—274 Illustrations. 
Primary Dictionary.—204 Illustrations. 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings. 
Army and Navy Dictionary. “ 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 211 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
mt . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
CLOUD a. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ -75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., J 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTionaL PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by F. WALTER SMITH, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials«. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


Prang’* American Chromon. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Keaders. 
Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8, 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Elassical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


= Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 ze 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, MESSRS. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr, 

Early Eastern Meonarchies, ~ 
2. Thatheimer’s Histery of Greece, -65 
3. Thalheimer’s History of Rome, 65 

The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and tha 
of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


n Elementary Geolo esigned es or the 

Interior States. By Ek. LLU, of the 

Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 

in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 Pp. illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, S5e. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC QROGRAPHIES. 

By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 

Eclectic Geography, No. f, 8 .45 .33 

Eclectic Geog., No. 23, Mass. Ed., 
For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic og-, No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.EZ. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyncheon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis eae 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Mens- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Wercester's New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


New-England Agent J 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
SHELDON & CO. JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK, ’ 15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetice, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’« Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. History. 


Heooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts, 


Catalogue sent free lication. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 
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For terms address W. H. FAUNC 
11455 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 

I. The Elements of Coordinate Geometry ; in three 
parts : 1. Cartesian Geometry; 2. Quaternions; 3. Mod- 
ern Geometry ; and an Appendix. 8vo, with 279 word 
engravings ; Cloth ; $3.00. 

Il. Trusses and Arches. Analyzed and Discussed by 
Graphical Methods by Cuas. E. GREENE, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Civil ee | Univ. of Michigan. Part 
I1.; Bridge Trusses. With ten folding plates. 8v0; 
Cloth ; $2.50. 

Ill. Industrial Science Drawing. Part I/.: Drafting 
Instruments and tions ; in four divisions: 1. In- 
struments and Materials. 2. Fundamental erations. 
3. Plane Problems and Practical Exercises. 4. Elements 
of Taste in Geometrical Drawing. A TEXT-BOOK FOR 
SCHOOLS AND ARTISAN CLASSES, AND FOR SELF- 
INSTRUCTION. Rev. and enlarged, with New Plates. 
By 8. Epw’D, WARREN, C.E. 12mo; Cloth ; $1.25. 
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